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— wee Assurance 


Institution 


LIFE & FIRE. 
‘¢ PERFECTED” PENSIONS. 


The Best Provision for Old Bee. 








A NEW SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. | 


Without Medical 4 


Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
to the Head Office, 
9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


























Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says: ‘An Buulleat Food. atalinnbig adage to the wants of lafante: 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C 8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods. ’ 





“SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, wW. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 




















R. M‘DOWELL & SONS 


UN RIVA LLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anp SCOTCH CAKES. 











___60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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DON’T YOU DO IT! 


DON’T _ buy adulterated soaps, 
They are dear at any 
price. 

DON’T forget that in all 
cheap soaps you pay 


for water at the price 


























of soap. 


DON’T allow other _ soap, 
said to be as good 
as the SUNLIGHT, 
to be palmed off on 
you, or you must 
expect to be disap- 

SS pointed. 

DON’T’ wear your clothes out on the wash-board. Rub Sunlight Soap 

over them lightly, and let them soak for half-an-hour or an 

hour. Then wash lightly and the dirt will drop out, 





DON’T’ use Sunlight as you would an ordinary soap. Sunlight will 
do the work itself. Soap the soiled places and let the pieces 
soak in the tub, Then rub lightly, and rinse in clean water. 


DON’T forget that you can use the 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


for Kitchen, Laundry, and General Household use, and no 
matter how you test it, it will prove itself to be the best 
for all purposes. 


DON’T be prejudiced, Try it. Delays are dangerous, 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES,—Pictures by Miss Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. 
H. M. Stanley) and W. P. Frith, R.A., entitled “HEADS OVER TAILS,” size 25in. 
by 12in., and “SO CLEAN,” size 17in. by r2in. Any or all above CARRIAGE or 
POSTAGE PAID. 

Every one wishing to possess facsimile copies of these most charming Works of Art can 
(until further notice) obtain them FREE OF COST, by sending to LEVER BROS. 
(Limited), Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, their Full Name and Address, and Sunlight 
Soap Wrappers as follows : 

For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above UNFRAMED. 

For:.40> 3% $ THE PAIR UNFRAMED. 

Borigo ...,, * 9 ONE of the above in handsome GILT FRAME. 
ror2s0. ra % THE PAIR, in handsome GILT FRAMES. 
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Shipping Hnnouncements. 





[NDIA CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Liwtp. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE., MARYBOROUGH. 
3AGHDAD. | 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin- friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to G@LLATLY, HANKEY. SE WELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Spe: ial Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, 7a Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, wia Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross.and 6s, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLY 
« Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
—4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
nd COLOMBO, STEAME RS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comiort, 
. . sear Head Offices— 
,..,_.. (F. GREEN & CO., and | eee ere 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | FE _ — AVENUE, 
For passag aS ee Atl fae AVENUE, EC, or 
to the Branch Office ,»16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


ee oe — 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, 


EARL’S COURT, S.W. 


THE LOVELIEST SCENE IN LONDON. —11LILUMI- 
NATIONS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER ATTEMPTED 
BEFORE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

I KARL'S COURT, S,.W.—Insectivorous House, showing rare plants 
that prey upon insects, and collection of I lowering Orchids exhibited 
by Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son. Tudor Baronial Halland Garden. \ 
Garden of Ancient Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. India Tca 
Garden. A Garden of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. 
The Guard of Sphinxes. The Jacobean Garden. ‘lrimmed Trees 
and Hedges. Geometrical Flower Beds. 


({RENADIER GUARDS BAND (by permission of 


Colonel TROTTER). Conductor, Lieut. DAN GoprReEy. 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST. — The Jubilee 
Year's Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery.  Pic- 
turesque Camps. Indians from the late Sioux War. Mexicans, 
Cowboys, Ritlemen, Scouts, Frontier Girls. 100 Indians, etc. Arena 
Reconstructed. No Mud. No Dust. Covered Entrances. Two 
Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain or shine. Boxes, £1 5s. 
42, and £2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 
and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Anne Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


At EVERY PERFORMANCE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
in History will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince Ivan Makharadze, thus formi ng a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Gri ounds, Gardens, 
and Camp, and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE) SHILLING. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


| W™-POLSON’S 
GORN FLOUR 


Uscd in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


~ AAR RAAAAAYY 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Lew 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., "Ski." 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Fonocwz, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize: 
Medals, Paris, 188 


pty Longe POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children’s bordered a3 x = itched : ds 
Ladies’ s Ladi iY .. aftr es 
A Gents’ 3) ai Gen . 3/11 ) f-% 





— DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/rr per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o ver doz. ‘lable Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 y ard s, 5/11 each Kite} yen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
cee Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 ca doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/1 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: Notes and 


Recollections. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. IL—REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Vol. IIL—THE EMPIRE, (Ready. 





DR. WILHELM JUNKER. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the Years 


1882-1886. By Dr. WitHELM JuNKER. Translated from the German by 
A. H. Kgane, F.R.G.S, Illustrated. ‘Third and concluding Volume. Demy 
8vo, 2Is. | Vert week, 





LOUIS HENRY CURZON, 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, The Machinery 


of Horse-racing Revealed : showing rb Sport’ of Kings as itis To-day. by 
Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, 8s, 

The Graphic says :—‘ One of the best epitomes of the subject that we have seen. 
Written from an independent point of view, it is neither an apology nor an attack, 
but is really a fair, all-round exposition of an institution which h« lds a far more im- 
portant place in our everyday life than non-sporting people imagine. 





. B. LANIN. 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 
LANIN, maprinted, with Revisions, from the /vrtnightly Review. Demy 8vo, 
14S. 

The. National Observer says :—‘ E. B. Lanin’s “‘ Russian Characteristics” is one 
of the cleverest and most brilliant books oa Russia that has been written for many 
years.” 





W. L. COURTNEY. 
STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney. 
Author of ‘* Studies : Old and New,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—* Mr. C ourtney teaches a sound spiritual philosop hy. 
His volume is to be commended to all who find pleasure in thinking while they read 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESs. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By 


W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of ‘Argentine Ornithology.’ With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Delightful collection of essays, and no less charm- 
ingly than profusely illustrated. . . . . The author, obviously an ardent and accom- 
plished student of animated nature, . . . . has the’ fascinating gift of imparting to 
his readers the contagion of his own intense interest in the result of his sedulous and 
intelligent observation. .... $ Strikingly pictorial language. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. Maspero, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, and 
Member of the Institute of France. ‘Translated by A. P. Morton, With 188 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Times says :—‘A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in 
ancient Egypt in the time of Rameses II., and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal. 
In the case of Egypt the period chosen is that of the fourteenth century B.c., 
in the case of Assyria that of the seventh century. Asan Orientalist M. Maspero 
stands in the front rank, and his learning is so well digested and so admirably 





interests the reader. The humerous illustrations interspersed in the text greatly 
enhance its instructiveness. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY HARFORD. 


Henry HarFOoRD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. {This day. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. 


MALLOCK. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Jn a few days. 





MABEL E. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Maser E. 


Wottox. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Agreeably free from far-fetched contrivance, 4 | 
narrated with charming simplicity of style in “‘ English pure and undefiled.” ... . 
thoroughly readable tale, healthy in tone, graceful in form, and replete with eau 
human interest,’ 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Six-Shilling Edition ts stidl to be had. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. VITTORIA. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS, RHODA FLEMING. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD THE EGOIST. 
FEVEREL. | THK SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 
HARRY RICHMOND, AND FARINA. 
SANDRA BELLONI, 


subdued to the service of popular exposition that it now here overwhelms and al\ ways | 


FAN : the Story of a Young Girl's Life. By 


| DR. THORNE. 
: | THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
| LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce 
A NEW ISSUE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 


Printed from the Edition that was ‘carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867, and 
1868, to be called 


| THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


| The Edition will contain the whole o f the Original Illustrations, and will be complete 
in about 18 crown 8vo Volume S, 28. 6d. each. 


The Following will be Ready next Week :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 48 Illustrations 


by Seymour and Puiz. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty, 


With 76 Illustrations by GeorGe CATTERMOLE and H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 IIlustrations by Crux. 


SHANK, 


To be followed next Month by 
|THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustra- 


tions by GkorGe CATTERMOLE and H. K. Browne. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by 
Paz 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by 
Puiz. 


The Otber Editions are: 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
1os, each; or Sets, 415. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, post 8vo, 8s. each ; 
or Sets, £12. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 30 vols., large crown 8vo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


In crown 8vo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 16s. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


In 32 vols., small fcap. 8vo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 
s. 6d. each. Each volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 


complete in 18 vols., including Life, with the Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and 
Iilustrations ; in 17 vols., demy 8vo, 8s. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


>3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £7 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15 3s. 


_ PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols., small er wn Bvo, 378. . separate vols., 1s. each. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and Science. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d [Shop tly 


_PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, and ESSAYS. Eighth 


Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. With 


a Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone's ‘* Dawn of Creation,” and Drummona’s 
| ** Natural Law inthe Spiritual World.” Thirteenth Thousand. Demy &vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 6thThousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 
| ON SHIBBOLETHS. Demy 8vo, 123. 
| ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 125. 
|A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. Second Ed. Demy 8vo, 125. 
| CHAPTERS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 2 vols., demy 
Evo, 215. 
/-ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 


| THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 


Edition, in 8 vols, large crown 8vo, handsomely printed, each volume containing 
Frontispiece. 6s. each. 


THE WARDEN, and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 2 vols. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 
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NOTES 


Tue introduction of the Duke of York to the Lords on 
Friday produced a brilliant assemblage; and after the 
ceremonial the Small Holdings Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, the Irish Education Bill was read a first time, and 
other orders were advanced a stage. In the Commons, 
Mr. Brodrick announced that the Secretary for War 
favoured legislation for the exemption of Volunteer officers 
from jury service. The First Lord created a hubbub in 
the Opposition by suggesting that business from the 
Lords might postpone the Dissolution till Wednesday or 
Thursday of next week. Backed by the entire Glad- 
stonian phalanx, Mr. Labouchere moved the adjournment 
of the House to complain of the inconvenience of delay. 
Sir William Harcourt, in his most extravagant style, 
accused the Lords of retarding business, at the insti- 
gation of the Government, to prevent Saturday polling 
and its inevitable result—(in East London for example)— 
aGladstonian triumph. The First Lord, who repelled this 
extraordinary and unfounded attack, demonstrated that 
the Peers had followed the usual procedure, and that 
Saturday would be the most disfranchising day of all, 
since it would exclude Jews and small shopkeepers. 
Drawing on his ‘long parliamentary memory, Mr. Glad- 
stone contended that the Lords were not in any need of 
time, and that special provisions could easily be made 
for the classes mentioned. And then—the motion was 
withdrawn, and the House adjourned. 





On Monday the Royal assent was given in the Lords to 
a large number of Bills, public and private. The Tate 
Collection once more went a-begging in the Commons, but 
fortunately Mr. Goschen was unable to promise any re- 
sumption of negotiations. Sir James Fergusson, who 
was tackled by Mr. Howell, again defended his warning 
to telegraphists and other Civil Servants that they must 
not convert their supposed grievances into political capital. 
Mr. John O’Connor was at pains to explain his discovery 
of a mare’s nest—a speaker at the Ulster Convention had 
described Lord Wolseley as ‘aloyal Irishman tothe core.’ The 
First Lord, in reply to Mr. Labouchere (who has assumed 
the duties of leader of the Opposition, in so far as the Disso- 
lution is concerned), said that Parliament will rise when- 
ever its business has been completed: ‘and that will be 
Tuesday the 28th.’ Of the Indian Budget which followed 
we write elsewhere. On Tuesday the Upper House 
read the Small Holdings Bill a third time, after a protest 
by Lord Denham, and the Irish Education Bill a second; 
while an attempt to reopen the Mar Peerage dispute was 
Suppressed. ‘The Commons merely sat for two hours, but 
_ transacted a great deal of business, and Dr. Clark, 





St ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Horet, THE LINK. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Ke- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 

Manager, Telephone: 1101, Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 





opposing the Fishery Board (Scotland) Bill and the British 
Columbia (Loan) Bill, was defeated by 59 to 27, and 66 to 
22, respectively. 


In the Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Labouchere, as 
champion-in-chief of Saturday polling, suggested the ex- 
pediency of an end-of-the-week sitting, so that the Council 
for Dissolution might meet on Monday, so that, again, his 
pet day might be included in the voting period. Also, he 
proposed that returning officers be permitted to send 
special messengers to the Writ Office immediately after 
the Dissolution Council for the documents necessary to 
the same end. The First Lord rejoined that, since 
Mr. Labouchere and his friends had by their clamancy 
induced him to name Tuesday as Dissolution day, 
and since public arrangements had been made accord- 
ingly, he could not depart from his official statement ; 
while, as for the proposal concerning writs, it was simply 
illegal. Twice again did Mr. Labouchere return to the 
charge: only to have Mr. Balfour's opinion confirmed 
by the Attorney-General at the third time of asking. 
The Lords’ amendment deleting the clause of the Small 
Holdings Bill which proposed to treat the holdings as 
personal property was adopted by 48 to 17. On account 
of the opposition of Scots members, the Fisheries Bill for 
that country was withdrawn. On Thursday, while the 
Lords were diligently expediting business, the Commons 
were once more wasting time over Mr. Labouchere’s latest 
fad. Despite the opposition of Dr. Clark, the British 
Columbia (Loan) Bill passed the third reading. 





Tue inordinately long election address which Mr. 
Gladstone yesterday issued to his constituents, and the 
country at large, is, of course, the veriest ‘ flapdoodle.’ 
Ireland still blocks the way: ‘her heavy grievances and 
her battling aspirations’ bar the progress of British legis- 
lation—as far as Mr. Gladstone is concerned. For, in the 
event of his return to power, the passing of Home Rule 
alone ‘opens the direct road to the satisfaction of 
British interests. The Government, having declined to 
permit Irish treason to interfere with British legislation, has 
utterly failed in all respects, save that of the Land Bill. 
But, though Ireland blocks the way, yet is Mr. Gladstone 
eager to catch votes by seeming to favour Disestablishment 
in Scotland and Wales, with Payment of Members, Local 
Option, any and everything calculated to bring in the 
faddist. On foreign policy and finance he is virtually 
silent : these are of less moment, apparently, than even 
a personal reference to his sixty years of political life. 
Still, he promises to tell us all about his Home Rule 
scheme within the next few days, and he proposes to fight 
the election on that question alone. 











BOURNEMOUTH. .—‘RoyaL Batu HorTet.’—ONLY HOTEL. on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Dug South, 
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Twetve thousand delegates attended the Ulster Con- 
vention at Belfast on Friday. It was opened with a 
religious service, and was characterised by firmness and 
moderation. The Duke of Abercorn, who took the 
chair, declared the name of Ulster to be not a sham but 
a reality, and the Loyalists of Ireland to be united in 
antagonism to the base fraud of Gladstonian Home Rule. 
It was unanimously agreed to adopt a set of resolu- 
tions:—avowing the determination of Ulster to remain an 
integral part of the United Kingdom; protesting against 
any attempt to impose upon the Province a Parliament 
controlled by the politicians responsible for the crime and 
cruelty of the Irish Separatist movement; and urging 
Irishmen to join in developing the resources and further- 
ing the interests of their common country. The speakers, 





who were of various classes and creeds, were as temperate 
in their remarks as could be expected of men in their 
position. And the resolutions were afterwards confirmed 
at an open-air demonstration of twenty thousand people, 
under the presidency of the Mayor of Belfast. In a 
manifesto replying to the declarations of the Convention, 
the Ulster Home Rulers, after a liberal allowance of bad 
temper, promise to abstain from all offence to Unionists. 
Which is excellent—as far as it goes. 





Po.iricat oratory increases as the general election draws 
nearer. On Friday Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 
revealed more secrets of the Round Table, whereat he 
made proposals he is not prepared torenew. The Ulster 
Convention was discussed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley, at Clapham and at Newcastle, on Saturday; and 
both lauded its moderation as a lesson to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, and as an earnest of the spirit that 
shall be shown when Irishmen meet on a common foot- 
ing. To Mr. Chaplin, who addressed a meeting at Yeovil 
the same day, it pointed the more patent moral that the 
Irish Loyalists are bent on frustrating a barefaced and 
impudent attempt to trick the British public into support- 
ing a policy its author once declared impossible. On 
Monday, at Accrington, Mr. Morley scouted the notion 
that the Lords need time for deliberation ; and at Edin- 
burgh Lord Rosebery promised an authorised Liberal 
programme. Mr. T. M. Healy, at Dublin that day, 
threatened Mr. Gladstone with the horrors of a castaway 
did he swerve in his allegiance—to Mr. T. M. Healy. Sir 
William Harcourt at Stockport on Tuesday reviled the 
Government for its ‘scurvy trick’ over the Saturday 
poll—which would be visited with condign punishment ; 
while he challenged Mr. Chamberlain’s Round Table 
reminiscences. On Wednesday in the St. James's Hall 
the Duke of Argyil and the Marquess of Londonderry 
supported Ulster’s appeal; the Duke of Devonshire at 
Bath treated Lord Rosebery’s promise as an admission of 
the sham nature of the Newcastle and other programmes ; 
and the Home Secretary and Mr. Chamberlain at Birming- 
ham spoke to the same effect. The First Lord at Harwich 
on Thursday, recalling certain features of the Parnellite 
conspiracy, emphasised the gigantic betrayal involved in 
Home Rule; while the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Portsmouth ridiculed Sir William Harcourt’s electioneer- 
ing gasconade, 





Tue demonstration that weleomed Prince Bismarck on 
his journey to Vienna must be taken as a spontaneous 
outburst of national feeling. The Prince naturally desired 
to be present at his son’s wedding. What, therefore, 
could be more fitting than that the inhabitants of Dresden 
and the other places he passed through, should express 
their admiration for the greatest statesman of his time ? 
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the man who established German unity, and to whom the 
Continent owes its present freedom from war? Prince 
Bismarck’s recognition of the honours thus appropriately 
conferred was in the best possible taste: he spoke elo- 
quently and modestly, yet with a certain honest pride in 
his own achievements—as the representative, he claimed, 
‘of a closed past.’ Unfortunately the rabble used his 
presence in Vienna as a fit occasion for a display of anti- 
Jewish feeling. ‘The Continental journals imagined a series 
of exits and excursions undertaken by the Austrian officials 
to avoid his visit: pretending that he meant to use it as 
an opportunity of coercing the Kaiser. But all was done 
decently and in order: there is no cause for supposing 
that Prince Bismarck’s duty calls were other than private 
and personal. Whilst the ex-Chancellor was in Vienna, 
the King of Italy was at Potsdam: all such functions, of 
course, have some slight political importance, and King 
Humbert was accompanied by his Foreign Minister. But 
it is easy to attach too great an importance to the con- 
ventional intercourse between sovereigns. 





Kitima Nyaro, the great snow mountain, which Prince 
Bismarck, by a clever piece of diplomacy, obtained for 
Germany in the partition of Africa, is causing its owners 
no small concern. It intrudes into the British East 
Africa Company’s territory behind Mombasa; and its 
fertile southern slopes are covered by forests swarming 
with petty tribes and fighting kings. Baron von Biilow, 
the German Governor of the district, led an expedition, 
consisting of five Europeans and 150 Soudanese against 
the Moshi tribe; but the force has been defeated, the 
leader, another European, and twenty Soudanese have 
been killed, while many others have been wounded: the 
survivors being driven back on Gonga. 





Tue Belgian elections give the Clericals majorities of 
32 votes in the Senate, as against 50 in the last parlia- 
ment, and 16 (as against 31) in the Chamber : whereby the 
question of revision is shifted, and the battle will be upon 
a new extension of the franchise. The Greek ministry 
has given way to a Cabinet formed by M. Tricoupis, who is 
himself responsible for finance. An Imperial ukase has 
withdrawn the prohibition on the export of cereals from 
Russia: and Spain has been disturbed by a strike of tele- 
graphists offended by the amalgamation of the postal and 
telegraph services. In Madrid and the larger towns the 
Government has employed military operators: but over 
the rest of the country the wires are idle. 





Ravacnot the Anarchist, whom a Parisian jury found 
guilty, ‘with extenuating circumstances, of a series of 
dynamite outrages, has been sentenced to death this week 
for a surplus roll of crimes, perpetrated, not for ‘The Cause’ 
but, on his own account. The list includes the murder of 
a hermit, at Chambles, a man of eighty-six ; the murder 
of an old curiosity dealer named Rivollier, also eighty-six, 
and of his servant, Francois Faure, sixty-eight ; the murder 
of a Madame Marcon and her daughter; and the desecra- 
tion of the grave of the Baroness de Rochetaillée—all for 
the sake of plunder. His Anarchist associate, Beala, and 
that person’s mistress, Mariette Soubére, are acquitted of 
complicity in these private adventures of the Terror ist 
In examination he denied the assassination of Rivollier, 
Faure, and the Marcons, but told, with cool bravado, the 
story of the murder of the hermit, omitting none of the 
revolting details. It is all the fault of the ‘ organisation 
of society,’ he declares: society is not so organised as to 
provide its Ravachols with the means of faring sump- 
tuously, so they must perforce rob and murder. Even the 
plundering of graves adjusts itself to ‘the Anarchist idea. 
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‘[ own it was a disgusting business,’ said this practical 
exponent of Anarchism ; ‘but I don’t regret it in the least. 
Perhaps if I had found some valuables in the grave I should 
never have gone to Chambles,’ 





Mr. CLEVELAND is the choice of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Chicago. The Tammany Hall and other 
friends of Senator Hill worked hard to secure opposition 
to the ex-President, but the tide ran strongly against them 
at Chicago, as it ran against the Blaineites at Minneapolis, 
and they have been compelled to range themselves behind 
the more reputable sections of their party. ‘The lists are 
now set, and the champions chosen, but much will happen 
between now and November to affect the ultimate choice 
of a President. It may be said, however, that the chances 
of Mr. Cleveland and the Democrats are most promising. 
They have in their favour the bitter feelings which the 
overthrow of the Blaine party has produced in the ranks 
of the Republicans ; and, more than this, they have the 
rising conviction of the American people that the reform 
of the Tariff and of the Pension and other Civil Service 
abuses cannot longer be delayed. True, the promises of 
the Democrats are of the vaguest, but the pressure of an 
election may help to solidify them. 





PresipENT Harrison’s ‘State paper,’ addressed to the 
Senate on the matter of commercial negotiations with 
Canada, is in form a threat that prohibitive duties will 
immediately be imposed on goods coming from the 
Dominion. The true import of the document lies in its 
appeal for the support of the American corn-traders. No 
hope was entertained (at Washington) that the recent 
Conference would come to a successful issue. ‘ A treaty, 
to be reciprocal, must have embraced an important list of 
manufactured articles, and have secured to the United 
States free or favoured introduction of these articles into 
Canada as against the world.’ But the Canadian Commis- 
sioners would not assent to such an arrangement. More- 
over, Canada ‘ has not responded promptly to our request 
for the removal of discriminating tolls’ on American wheat 
shipped at Montreal ; therefore ‘it would seem appropriate 
that Congress should with deliberation, yet with prompt- 
ness, take measures to ‘secure the just rights of our 
citizens.’ In other words, Mr. Blaine is not the only < tail- 
twister.’ The very fact that the negotiations with Canada 
are not complete shows that the President’s object is to 
capture the votes of those lakeside traders who brought the 
matter of the rebate duty before Mr. Blaine last autumn. 





Tuts week has seen another outbreak of fighting in Rio 
Grande: fighting which the Brazilian Government would 
have Europe take to be no more than a vivid expression 
of the electioneering spirit. The Argentine Radicals 
imprisoned last April in Monte Video, have returned 
to Buenos Ayres, there to work what mischief they may. 
The Venezuelan revolution has ended in the defeat and 
exile of Dr. Palacio, the Dictator: General Crespo has 
entered Caraccas, and the Vice-President has taken up 
the reins of government until the new elections are 
completed. 





Tue Tramway Bill, promoted by the County Council, 
though inadvertently passed by the Commons, has been 
thrown out by a committee of the House of Lords. Its 
fiercest opponent was the District Railway Company, 
Which in its capacity of ratepayer objected to the deteri- 
oration of its colossal investment. But the whole of 
London is to be congratulated upon the failure of the 


Scheme. In the first place, the amenity of the Embank- 
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ment will go undegraded, and the County Council will be 
spoiled of its experiment in municipal socialism. The 
proposal was but the beginning of a larger scheme, and 
there can be no doubt that Bumbledom, having brought 
its tramway to a cul-de-sac, would afterwards have asked 
for powers to carry it to Blackfriars. The only persons to 
be pitied are those members of the National Liberal Club, 
who had hoped to be conveniently transported to their 
home across the water, and at the same time to patronise 
the pet scheme of their darling County Council. 





Atreapy the County Council has discovered that the 
Fair Wages resolution is a nuisance. The Asylums Com- 
mittee reports a most improper delay in the construction 
of an infirmary at Banstead and other useful work : caused 
by the Wages Committee, which delays to settle the terms 
of contract. The Highways Committee obtained (the 
Council’s) authority to examine all the railway-stations in 
London. Then the Deputy-Chairman’s memorandum on 
the water supply—a thoroughly business-like document— 
was considered: but the debate drifted into a weary dis- 
cussion upon the probable population of London in 1941. 
The recommendation is that the supply be calculated for 
a population of 12,500,000 residing in the administrative 
county and its neighbourhood. ‘Tis unlikely that the 
figures will reach that level, but there cannot be too large 
a supply of fair water in a crowded city. 





Srorr at Ascot ended better than it began. Sir 
Hugo, the Derby winner was beaten at level weights, 
not only by St. Angelo, second in the Two Thousand and 
Newmarket Stakes, but also by Watercress, a large, fleshy, 
half-trained animal belonging to the Kingsclere stable. 
Bnt there is no reason to suppose that St. Angelo could 
ever beat Sir Hugo over the Epsom course. St. Damien 
likewise made an example of Gouverneur in the Hard- 
wicke Stakes: the race was run at a tremendous pace, 
Gouverneur, like his sire, being probably the fastest horse 
of the day, but stamina told its tale in the end. Ascot 
leaves the St. Leger very open: Orme being once more in 
bad odour, while the other favourites have all beaten one 
another. Windsor and Newcastle do not offer particularly 
interesting sport. The Northumberland Plate, once 
known as the ‘ Pitmen’s Derby,’ has fallen to the level of 
a very inferior handicap. Of the starters, Clarence won 
the Lincolnshire ; Sedge Chat and Dare Devil are but 
once removed from ‘crocks.’ In the end none of them 
won; Newcourt, a north-country outsider, romping home 
as he liked. Thursday’s racing at Sandown was of no im- 
portance : what sport there was being spoiled by rain and 


heavy going. 





Mr. Davip Lewis, the chief partner in the firm of 
‘Lewis's’ (immense depots in Liverpool and Manchester 
of the American sort, where you can get nearly every- 
thing and get it cheap), died seven years ago, and left a 
sum of £200,000, which is expected soon to reach £350,000 
to his residuary legatees, on the understanding that the 
money should be used for the benefit of the working 
classes of those cities. The legatees have requested Mr. 
Forwood and Sir William Houldsworth, as trusted by all 
parties, to form each a small committee of business men, 
that the ultimate use of the money be determined. Mr. 
Lewis himself, it is stated, favoured some such scheme as 
that undertaken by the Peabody Trustees. This has the 
advantage of assisting people on whom money is not thrown 
away. It will be interesting to observe how a body of 
commercially-trained trustees succeed, where ‘General ’ 
Booth has wasted money to very small purpose. 
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TO YOUR TENTs, O CLAPHAM! 


N the British Parliament, says Macaulay, the most 
vigorous minds of the day, minds often admirably 
fitted for the investigation of truth, are habitually 
employed in producing arguments which no man of 
sense would use in a treatise intended for publication. 
Macaulay wrote fifty years ago: and Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind is not fitted for the investigation of truth. But 
the leader of the Opposition addressed Mr. Schnadhorst 
and some Nonconformist clergymen at the Rev. Guin- 
ness Rogers's on Saturday. As residents of Clapham, 
he began, they were ignorant of foreign affairs. But, 
speaking from his knowledge, he assured them that 
Irish Protestant (or non-Episcopalian) ministers were 
not opposed to Home Rule. ‘The Convention of Fools 
and Rogues meant — nothing in particular. And he 
was convinced that the Unionists could not produce 
990 signatures (‘ or anything near it /) to their address. 
Whereupon a dweller in the temple gave us the roll of 
864 names: confessing that, of the others, full eight 
had dabbled in treason. 

The Ulstermen, continued Mr. Gladstone, were a pri- 
vileged minority of dissenting bigots. Considering the 
‘ benighted ° stupidity of (for example) his hearers, and 
their ‘ total want of cognisance of the facts in Ireland, 
he had looked for some attempt at evidence in the 
Belfast manifesto. Instead of which it contained a 
series of ca parte allegations, which he would dispose of 
in a few words. ‘To assert that Ireland, left to herself, 
would be ruled by priests was to be bitter, cruel, unjust, 
and a prey to that carelessness of facts which is cha- 
racteristic of the Tory. ‘The Northerners, it is true, 
stand in fear of a Roman Catholic Establishment. But 
the Northerners living in Ireland are, of course, ignorant 
of Irish affairs. And the Home Rule members in 1886 
were willing to be satisfied, for a time, without endow- 
ment for the priests. The Irishry, again, elect Pro- 
testants whenever they can get them—Protestant Lord 
Mayors of Dublin and Protestant Guardians of the 
Poor—though at Belfast they know better than to 
return the compliment. The Southerners have always 
been led by Protestants. Mr. Parnell himself was a 
diocesan representative of the Established Church. 
Mr. Gladstone, for his part, had always laboured to 
dispense with ‘religious feeling.” But, being in Clapham, 
he would point out that the real enemy, after all, was 
Rome ; that the Irish bishops have denied the right of 
the Pope to condemn boycotting, cattle maiming, or 
other political measures ; and that Lord Salisbury was 
the first English Minister in 200 years to send an envoy 
to Anti-Christ. Now your Celt, we admit, can resist 
the parish priest (not to speak of the Pope) when his 
savagery is threatened ; but will Mr. Gladstone tell us 
why Mr. Healy, the most unpopular man in Ireland, is 
the most powerful of Irish politicians? It did not 
seem necessary on Saturday, to inquire if the priests 
have too much power over their flocks. Mr. Gladstone 
was content to observe that the Roman Catholic clergy 
were not supreme in France. Yet he knows that a 
Parliament in Dublin would consist of delegates of the 
National League, chosen at the dictation of Archbishop 
Walsh. Freedom, he says, would unite Protestant and 
Roman Catholic into ‘ an indissoluble mass.’ A hundred 
years ago there was an upheaval of patriotism in Ulster 
among the Irish Volunteers: as we prefer to call it, a 
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Republican conspiracy. Some day, says Mr. Gladstone, 
we may see again ‘that noble standard of Protestant 
sentiment.’ Now our good friend, it is known, 
is accustomed to found his arguments on perorations, 
and to escape from the consequences of false theories 
under cover of equally false history. But in this case his 
memory is exact. In 1791 the Volunteers were loyal. 
The North was, practically, the English garrison ; and, 
apart from Orange blackguardisms, Ulster detested the 
Celts. But in 1792 the whole country, North and 
South alike, became convinced that the British Govern- 
ment had deserted the Loyalists. And ‘The violent 
attacks and threats of the democratic leaders of the 
Catholics, wrote a contemporary, ‘ forced the clergy 
into co-operation with their plans, and the gentry 
into an acquiescence.” After the mission of Bancroft, 
religious hatreds subsided, for the moment. Jacobitism 
was forgotten, and the Jacobins became the fashion. 
The Presbyterian Liberals sank their sectarian pre- 
judice, and the priests their essential Conservatism, 
Defenders still bludgeoned Peep o’ Day boys, and 
Orangemen rioted in the streets of Belfast. But that 
was the custom of the country. Protestants and 
Catholics were fused (for several months) into Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘indissoluble mass... Wolfe ‘Tone and 
Napper ‘Tandy took the lead. Sedition becomes in- 
fectious when the dominant power is suspected of in- 
difference. ‘The Volunteers ceased to parade before 
the statue of William IV., and began to correspond 
with Paris instead. In Ireland patriotism is the last 
resource of the respectable classes. 

To a repetition of which history Mr. Gladstone 
looks forward ‘ without a scintilla of apprehension.’ 
But then Mr. Gladstone is an old and unscrupulous 
To save his reputation, he would force 
on us a revolution dishonouring to England, unneces- 


person. 


sary for Ireland, and destructive to all hopes of 
good government. Fortunately, there is small chance 
of his success. It is not only Mr. Plimsoll and _ his 
shipmen that have found Liberalism as dust in their 
mouths. Miners and factory hands; agricultural 
labourers and Irish tenants; all parents and all tax- 
payers ; have to thank us for our measures. The nation 
begins to understand the aim of Toryism: which is to 
provide for the welfare of all classes and for the organic 
sanity of society. We offer nothing that is tainted with 
dishonesty, or weakness, or oppression. The vote of 
the fadmonger, the fluent rhetoric of the canting sectary, 
are not for us. The Liberals may trade on the inno- 
cence of the newly-enfranchised and the sentimental 
anarchism of the Celt; on the folly of half-educated 
shopkeepers and the envious passions of desultory 
labour. But they shall not profit thereby. Our appeal 
is straight to the manliness and the common sense of 
the nation. It is useless for Mr. Gladstone to speak in 
the drawing-rooms of Clapham. The Nonconformist 
Conscience is awakening—for the second time. 


THE ULSTER CONVENTION 


N most cases it would be no proof of good sense to go 

to Mr. Merryman for an expression of the general 
opinion on politics. Mr. Merryman is in his place on 
the sawdust cracking his old jokes, and practising 
the old professional recipes for the making of fun. 
Trye, when a party counts among its ornaments @ 
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clown so boisterous and loud, and constant to the 
approved traditional methods as Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Merryman may be allowed to speak for it with 
some propriety. So if the ingenuous reader wish to 
know what the Separatists profess to think of the 
meeting at Belfast, he may find it more readily than 
by wading through the long-drawn whinings of Mr. 
Morley or the laboured efforts of his revered leader to 
prove that Ulster has no real existence. Punch, always 
conscientiously anxious to be funny, will give him all 
he need know in one of those pronouncements of the 
Sneaking Separatist who would so willingly do more than 
sneak if business considerations did not make for caution. 
With puns of the wind-egg order, and desperate strain- 
ings at wit, Punch will tell him that Ulster is letting off 
steam by the spout ; that her blows will mean nothing ; 
that her efforts will be ‘ Ulster Vires’ (a rich jest not 
attained without toil). Such is the wit of our London 
Charivari in the Sneaking Separatist mood: worthy 
alike of the principles, and the honesty which measures 
the display of them, Ulster has not carded any 
Nationalist member's wife ; has not cut off the tails of 
anv Nationalist farmer's cattle; has not stoned the 
children of any Nationalist shopkeeper ; has beaten out 
the brains of no Nationalist labourer; has neither 
knocked off Mr. Morley’s hat to influence his lofty mind, 
nor strewn Sir William Harcourt’s path with dynamite. 
Argal, the Separatist, with uneasy grin, can call her 
declarations words, words, words. 

To other observers this judgment of the Separatist 
and sinkapace of jests seems hasty. here is that 
about the words of Ulster, as uttered at Belfast, which 
carries weight. ‘They were the declarations of men 
who know their own minds, and are unalterably hostile 
to a policy which would hand them over to the paid 
hands of the Clan-na-Gael. In some circumstances we 
might repeat our protest against the use of what must 
needs be threats of resistance to the law. But, really, 
that course has been made absurd for the moment by 
Home Rule patronage. When in an answer to the 
Relfast declaration, the Home Rule faction can ‘ hope- 
fully recognise’ signs of a ‘disposition to abandon 
unconstitutional incitements to violent resistance to 
the will of the Imperial Legislature, one can only 
cough and let that matter alone for the present. ‘To find 
oneself repeating the cant (for cant it is with these) of 
the men who made the Land War and the Plan of Cam- 
paign, the admirers of Mr. O'Brien's appeal to Slieve- 
naman, would be degradation. It is more to the point 
to look at what the Ulster Convention is, than at what 
it declares may in the future come to pass. Also it is 
well, in connection with Belfast, not altogether to for- 
get Lord Monteagle’s meeting of Limerick Unionists 
at Cork on the same day, and therewith the gathering at 
St. James's Hall on Wednesday last. Taken with the 
coming Unionist meeting at Dublin, what they prove is 
the horror with which a third of Ireland looks forward 
to the prospect of Home Rule. ‘There is no talk about 
ascendency, All sects, all ranks, are combined : noble, 
landowner, farmer, merchant, shipowner, and workman, 
Episcopalian, Catholic, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Wesleyan—all are at one. 'To them a measure which 
would hand Ireland over to a Parliament in Dublin is 
what a threat on the part of the North to re-establish 
the Negro supremacy of the Reconstruction Era would 
be to the Southern States. Loyalists cannot bear to 
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look forward to a time in which they would be ruled by 
Archbishop Walsh through Mr. Healy: when all the 
power would be in the possession of the heroes of Com- 
mittee Room 15, and the fight in the Freeman office. 
They have only to look at what was happening at Kil- 
lorglin, almost as their Convention was sitting, to see 
into what hands a Home Rule Bill would put Ireland. 
Parnellite and Anti- Parnellite were breaking one 
another's heads, or were only restrained from doing 
so by the presence of four hundred police. Home 
Rule means the uncontrolled rioting of all that 
anarchy at the expense of the minority. Mr. Morley, 
indeed, can descant on the difference between unwise 
and oppressive Acts, and can express his conviction that 
oppression is not to be feared from the majority in 
Ireland. He is much at his ease since he escaped from 
Tipperary market-place with a whole skin and a 
damaged hat. The Loyalists who saw Ireland during 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration cannot afford to look 
forward with philosophic curiosity to an experiment 
at their expense. ‘Therefore they have met, and have 
protested. If they have also threatened, let it be 
remembered which is the party that has taught the 
lamentable and the shameful lesson that there are 
Englishmen whose conversion is to be effected by 
threats. 

One thing the Convention must do effectually: unless 
there be incredible supineness on our side. It must 
abolish for good the idle belief that Home Rule can 
bring peace to Ireland. Nothing of the sort will come 
of that policy: only a transfer, and not necessarily a 
complete transfer of the area of trouble. Mr. Gladstone, 
we are told, is drafting his new Bill with a clause which 
provides for the use of troops to levy taxes in Ulster. 
The firstfruits, thus, of his policy of conciliation are 
to be coercion by the Imperial Government and the 
employment of methods unknown to the ‘ ordinary law.” 
What, then, shall we gain by surrender to our enemies ? 
Not a moment of ease but, on the contrary, the ruin of 
existing peace. The moral is one which should be 
forced on the constituencies in season and out of it. 
Not even a conviction, for which no doubt there are 
solid grounds, that Home Rule is already a mere dream, 
should make us careless on this point. Home Rule 
may be a dream; but so is not the return of Mr. 
Gladstone. And that, although it might not—nay, 
would not—mean disruption, must needs prolong the 
hope that disruption would some day be attained. A 
smashing defeat would utterly destroy that hope. 
Whatever, then, may help to discredit the policy to 
which Mr. Gladstone has bound himself—that is a 
weapon to be used. Again, Dr. Parker's letter proves 
that the Nonconformist Conscience is getting unquieted 
about the possible position of Nonconformity under 
Home Rule. Let us do our best to disquiet it still 
further, and to that end let us give all the help we can 
to the Ulstermen who come over to state their case, 


THE CRICKET SEASON 


é GOD, says Maurice de Guérin’s Centaur, ‘ can tell 

the story of his life in two words ;’ and that cricket 
season which has the fewest sensations to record is 
richest in celestial equanimity. ‘Thus far the year has 
been distinguished by good wickets and well-fought 
battles. A respectable monotony has been only 
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interrupted by one or two amazing achievements. ‘There 
is a very short tail to the counties, and any one, save 
Lancashire, Sussex, and Kent, may yet put in a claim 
for the championship. The equilibrium, indeed, has 
been restored, and, as there is no question of levelling 
down, this means that the standard of the game has 
been raised all round. 
victories and defeats is to entangle the judgment. 
Notts is bent upon a revival of her past glories, but 
Surrey, despite a weakness in batting, is still no con- 
temptible rival, while Middlesex, with Hearne and 
Rawlin to aid and the near prospect of Macgregor’s 
alliance, should be formidable indeed. Even Yorkshire 
has put off despair. Not only did Ulyett recover 
something of his old form in his contest against 
Middlesex, but Peel, Wainwright, and Hirst have 
bowled with admirable consistence. And when Ferris 
fights for the Doctor, who is pitifully shorn of bowlers, 
why should not Gloucester once more give a splendid 
proof of her prowess ? 

In each of the great events of the season Middlesex 
has played a part. Against Gloucester her total was 
523, of which 224 were to the credit of Mr. Scott, and, 
though the Doctor played an uphill game in his best 
and soundest form, Middlesex was the victor in one 
innings. An incomparably greater fight was that with 
Notts. This contest, indeed, is worthy to be set side 
by side with the battle against Yorkshire and ‘Time 
won by Mr. O’Brien some years since. With the help 
of Shrewsbury, who played his stubbornest game for 
212, Notts put together no less than 466, and Mid- 
dlesex followed on just before luncheon with the need 
of 271 to save defeat. Forty minutes before the call 
of time six wickets were down for 244, and Stoddart 
and Webbe seemed firmly set. All the Notts 
bowlers had been tried and tried in vain, when by an 
inspiration of generalship Mr. Robinson put Sherwin on 
to bowl. Thus in contempt of reason was ‘Tyrteus 
sent forth to battle, and Sherwin, though his method 
was not the Athenian’s, snatched the victory for his side. 
Stoddart began by hitting him for three, but in his first 
over he clean bowled Webbe, and the battle was prac- 
tically won. Middlesex, however, showed fight until the 
end; and when four minutes remained to play, Hearne 
and Lucas were still at the wickets. Half-a-dozen 
balls played and the result had been a draw, but Hearne 
failed at the crisis, and Notts was the winner. Such 
are the great moments of the game, and not often in 
the history of cricket has so thrilling a finish been 
witnessed. And, after all, it was largely an effect of 
generalship. The Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton has 
lately proclaimed how admirable a discipline is the 
captaincy of an eleven; and, as if to prove the truth 
of his words, two matches have been won in a week by 
wise direction alone. It is no light thing, with all the 
chances arrayed against success, to take a desperate, even 
a grotesque, resolve. When the unwieldy Sherwin, who 
is as it were the low-comedy man of the cricket-field, 
took off his pads and essayed to bowl, a laugh ran 
round the benches at Lord’s. But the choice was 
abundantly justified, and the Notts captain may hug 
.he memory of a happy inspiration. On the same day 
Mr. Shuter defeated Yorkshire by a similar piece of 
courage. When, in the second innings, the Surrey 
total stood at 81, he declared the innings at an end, 
and the magnificent bowling of Lohmann secured the 
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victory within three minutes of time. If the law of 
unfinished innings had not already been firmly estab. 
lished, so splendid a performance would abundantly 
have justified it. Judgment may thus come to the 
aid of skill, and the ‘possibilities of the game are 
doubled. A captain with resolution enough to close 
an innings at 81, might grow into a Wellington, if he 
knew the game of war as well as the game of cricket, 
And at any rate the issue is lifted far out of the realm 
of chance. 

As we have said, Dr. Grace has recovered the form 
he lost last year, and it seems as though Shrews- 
bury would once again prove his valiance. The few 
appearances of Mr. Woods are sufficient to convince us 
that the best of our fast bowlers still preserves his 
strength of arm and his doughty contempt of the 
maiden. Indeed, at scarce any other period has there 
been so large a number of sound and stalwart players 
as to-day, It remains to add that each University is 
stronger in batting than in bowling, and that the ad. 
vantage leans slightly to the side of Cambridge. The 
trial matches are a sorry guide, and to prophecy before 
the event were more than usually dangerous. 


ADVICE TO CANDIDATES 
* candidates Gladstonian who all for place and 


office sigh, 
Yet find yourselves repeatedly by questioners per- 
plexed, 
And every day acknowledge it more difficult to 
prophesy 
What cards your reverend leader holds, and what 
he'll play the next: 


When plagued by your constituents, Free Traders or 
Protectionists, 
By persons of unformed ideas or educated fads, 
By Anti-Vaccinationists and Anti-Vivisectionists, 
By philosophic Socialists and undiluted Rads : 


By Irishmen who come to you with look severe and 
critical, 
And ask what your intintions are, and how you 
mane to dale} 
With champions of our freedom like the prisoners 
political, 
ry ° 4 cv . 
Those saviours of society, whom Saxons keep in gaol 


By every one who wants to know your genuine opinions 
of 
The Bills we’ve passed for Ireland and the method 
you'd apply :— 
Reply to all evasively—of Balfour and his minions—of 
A Nation’s aspirations which we ought to gratify. 


Remember who your Leader is, and stick to generalities 
(He's disappointed better men and left them in the 
lurch) ; 
Enlarge upon his grand old age and all his grand old 
qualities ; 
Discourse of his domestic life, and how he reads in 
Church : 


That, when the friends who got you in reproach your 
inconsistencies, 
You always may reply to them that all you said 
before 
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Was hedged about by phrases vague—by ‘ measurable 
distances, 
Allusions to an ‘open mind,’ and several thousands 
more. 


And thus, though your constituents at times may vex 
and harass you, 
By asking for your policy before you have the cue ; 
They won't be able afterwards to seriously embarrass 
you 
By pointing out the things you said, but somehow 
failed to do. 


THE EMPIRE AND SOUTH KENSINGTON 


YEAR or two back Lord Rosebery resigned from 
Fi the hope of immortality by Imperial Federation, 
and confessed, in diplomatic language, that his scheme 
was academic, and that no catholic Parliament might 
control the destinies of this our Empire. Since then 
the Gladstonian interest in the movement has been 
steadily waning ; it was noised about that the colonies 
were nauseated of the great ideal; no votes were to be 
caught by the rounding of a few fine phrases ; and the 
rocket which soared so prettily into the empyrean has 
come down likea stick. Five years have turned fervour 
lukewarm, and to-day the Imperial Institute, which was 
founded upon the jubilee enthusiasm, receives the per- 
functory congratulations of a civil press. It was started 
under the best of auspices, with the heir to the Empire 
as its particular patron, and got, from the success of 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, a secure promise 
of wide popularity, which the great ones of the land 
were ready to endorse and sanction. It is true the 
colonies subscribed for the most part with reluctance, 
but the colonies have never been eager to do anything 
while there remained a chance that the mother country 
would do it for them. A large sum was raised, never- 
theless, and a monstrous building has been erected at 
South Kensington, which has now received a public 
consecration to the work for which it was ordained. 
There it stands, on the scene of the former triumphs of 
‘Fisheries * and ‘ Healtheries’ and what not, its ample 
arms and nodding towers extending as though to 
embrace the capital from which it has emerged; and 
now there seems none too low to do it proper rever- 
ence. It is the Prince’s White Elephant, forsooth : the 
chimera of the visionaries, the product of the senti- 
mentalist and the tuft-hunter. 

In part, the apathy of its reception has been due, as 
we have hiuted, to the lapse of five years—a term which 
is usually fatal to the hottest ardour. But there have 
been more active agencies at work. ‘There is a fine, old- 
time institution, which has done very decent work in its 
day, but has of late lost its vitality, and found its scope 
out of date. The creation of the Imperial Institute must 
mean the death of the Royal Colonial Institute ; and, 
despite the bribe by which this latter was to be bought 
out of hand, an indifference, if not an active opposition, 
to the new venture has always existed among the 
Fellows of the old. It was, indeed, a little unfortunate 
that the one was not based and built upon the other. 
A larger scope and other terms were necessary in the 
fiftieth year of Her Majesty's reign, and the Colonial 
Institute might have been induced to see this, and 
to lend itself graciously to the alteration. But it 
was Lord Rosebery and his official Iederationists most 
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seriously damaged the public interest in the Institute. 
The notion of a rolling world-wide empire unified and 
concentrated in one ruling House was one that took 
the imagination freely ; and when the very custodians 
of this fine thought waxed feeble in faith, and were 
untrue to their trust, infidelity ran like flame across the 
country. ‘There is no one now, we are told, that has 
faith in the Federated Parliament. Well, so be it. 

But if this idea be dead, be it at the hands of 
Lord Rosebery, or of the colonial democracy, or of Time 
himself, there still remains work for the Imperial Insti- 
tute; and those who shrug their shoulders at it are 
peculiarly blind. The Institute at South Kensington— 
this Kensington is unfortunate—will take up the useful 
work of the Colonial Institute, and go farther on its own 
account. Itis surely admirable that we should have in 
T.ondon a set and ordered centre for the whole of our de- 
pendencies. Here is a society concerned with the interests, 
the great and innumerable interests, of India, Canada, 
Australia, Cape Town, and every island of the globe that 
owes allegiance to our Sovereign. It is not a fantastic 
dream, it is no sentimental vision ; the society and its 
building will serve the most material uses; and that 
these will be mainly commercial need not distress us on 
the other hand. In the scheme of the Institute all the 
technical, economical, and commercial qnestions which 
form the problem of national prosperity are included. 
In fine, the new society will have at heart the trade in- 
terests of the Empire, just as much as the Agricultural 
Society the interests of agriculture, or the Zoological 
Society the interests of its special science. And that 
the function thus fulfilled will be vital is not likely to 
be denied by men of sense. The Prince of Wales has 
been justified on these grounds alone ; and if there be 
some that see insuch an Imperial congeries the nucleus 
of a future Anglo-Saxon Federation, why let them keep 
their own counsel, or proclaim,their hopes to the world : 
either way there is no harm possible. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 


N DIAN finance is vital to many hundred million 
of souls, but it affords small scope for the popu 
larity-hunter at Dissolution time ; so that Mr. Curzon’s 
audience on Monday was confined to three members and 
the Chairman. Where were Mr. Schwann and Mr. 
Swift McNeill? ‘These gentlemen were less indispens- 
able than themselves imagine ; indeed, so orderly was the 
debate, so large the ground of discussion, that the Com- 
mittee seems to have gained by their absence. Thus, 
the wrongs of the Uncovenanted Civil Service found a 
temperate advocate in Sir Roper Lethbridge, and the 
Under-Secretary’s reply was valuable in that it disposed 
of a deal of imaginary grievance. No doubt the Indian 
Government is compelled by necessity to be a hard 
master—a master exacting protracted work, with meagre 
furlough and moderate pension, from the inferior grades. 
At the same time, the avocations of the Uncovenanted 
Civilian do not demand intelligence of a startling order, 
and the supply is practically unlimited (does the Briton 
fail, the Bengali is forthcoming by the score). If, then, 
this useful underling retire after thirty years upon an 
income that may reach £420 per annum, wherein exactly 
does the persecution lie? ‘l'rue that he is affected by 
the fall in silver, but he is so far less seriously than 
most, since iu his case the understanding that payments 
were to be made according to the fluctuations of 
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exchange has been modified in favour of a steadfast one 
and ninepence per rupee. Considering that the rest of 
the world is accepting one and four (or less), his pecudiwm 
seems reasonable enough: for, though he is something 
more than the fly on the wheel, he is not by any means 
the chief propeller of the machine. 

The decline in the rupee ran in melancholy cadence 
through Mr. Curzon’s statement ; a statement none the 
less praiseworthy because devoid of ornament. Indeed, 
Sir Richard Temple’s compliments were much to 
the point: more so, perhaps, than the invincible 
Mark Tapleyism with which that experienced Anglo- 
Indian dealt with the problem of exchange. Even if 
the argument hold good—that the taxpayer and pro- 
ducer gain by the cheapness of silver—the loss to the 
Government is very grave indeed, and the English in- 
vestor, as Sir Richard allows, comes poorly out of the 
bargain. Hardest of all is the fate of the official with 
a fixed income, who is hit where the blow strikes most 
cruelly: the remittances, namely, for the education of 
his children. Further, the remedies proposed, whether 
by the bi-metallist or by the advocate of a gold 
standard, are notoriously inadequate to a situation of 
international complexity, whose determinant factor 
is Washington no less than Calcutta. In short, the 
rupee gives cause for very real anxiety, and immediate 
action on the part of the authorities appears imperative, 
though Mr. Curzon implies that we need look for 
nothing more consoling than the fact that statesman- 
ship is on the alert. 

Apart from the depreciation of the currency, the 
Empire emerges with applause from an inquiry which, 
according to the complicated arrangements of Indian 
finance, embraces some six and thirty months. ‘The fat 
years have gone; but the equilibrium is stable, and the 
credit of India, as tested by the easy conversion of the 
debt, is wonderfully sound. ‘This, though the demands 
for military purposes were swollen by frontier raids, the 
Manipur muddle, the unrest in Upper Burmah ; this, 
though in the famine-stricken districts there were 
remissions of taxation, with some expenditure for relief. 
Punitive expeditions are needless for the moment: 
though we shall, despite Mr. Morton, go on safeguard- 
ing the frontier and maintaining efficiency: while the 
kindly monsoon promises sufficient water in the pre- 
sent’ and an abundant harvest in the future. ‘To 
these consolatory evidences may be added an elastic 
revenue from Customs and Excise which more than 
balances the decline in the opium traffic; and, though 
a more questionable impost, the tax, namely, on salt, 
was increased some three years back, the price has not 
been enhanced, while the demand has risen. Iqually 
satisfactory, owing to the unusual export of wheat— 
caused, presumably, by the scarcity in Russia—are 
the railway returns, for the figures are there to 
prove that will be 
ere long the mainstay of India. 
revenue, an impost affected more vitally than any other 
by dearth and drought, shows an annual increment. 


her public works reckoned 


Lastly, the land- 


The inevitable conclusion is that the cultivators are 
assessed not unduly but equitably ; that their condi- 
tion is one of general, though not uniform prosperity. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge takes exception to the cadastral 
survey of Bengal; but surely any attempt to rectify 
the consequence of Cornwallis’s erratic philanthropy 
deserves encouragement, and a fuller knowledge must 
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diminish, not augment the possibilities of Zamindarj 
extortion. Again, Mr. Samuel Smith, in a fatuous 
jJeremiad, girds at the thirty years’ system, and urges 
fixity of tenure on the model (save the mark!) of Ire. 
land. But experience has demonstrated that permanent 
settlements defraud Governments of their dues 
and fail to benefit the peasants, who, now that the 
village-maps are kept to date, need fear no inquisitorial 
investigation nor any undue taxation on improvements, 
‘To conclude : let Lord Cross and Mr. Curzon tackle the 
rupee, for that is the burning question. Otherwise, that 
supreme contrivance of human wisdom, the administra. 
tion of India, is best left alone. 


FOR FADDISTS 


Hk Complete Faddist is always a Radical, unable 
to comprehend the notion which lies at the root 
of 'Toryism: that each man is entitled to as much liberty 
as will not interfere with the freedom of other people. 
He is like the lady who remarked, apropos of nothing, 
that she believed in the immortality of the soul because 
*t was so much nicer. He sees that men have fallen 
upon evil courses through drunkenness. Let us extir- 
pate the public-house, root and branch, he cries, because 
sobriety is an excellent virtue. He cannot foreshadow 
the effect of his measures ; although the fact is estab- 
lished that the abolition of the opium traffic in India 
would amount to a protection of the liquor trade, and 
flood the gaols with criminals, he still howls for aboli- 
tion. Not to him is given the conception of enactments 
adapted to the circumstances of legislation, which shall 
minimise what no legislation can eradicate, of a remedy 
that shall not be a bane to the community. He regards 
not the public interest, but holds a brief for the vicious 
and the shiftless, from whose path he seeks to clear 
away ‘ temptation.” 

‘lo nourish one fad means to harbour all ; because to 
be a faddist a man must blind himself to facts, and view 
all matters in the limelight of sentiment. ‘The faddist 
is deficient in But there are many decent, 
single-minded voters who have come to the faddist’s 


reason. 


conclusions in one or more points: as the ‘Temperance 
Question, the Eight Hours’ Day, the Rural Exodus. For 
these the Gladstonian net is spread. ‘The price of the 
reforms you desire, says Mr. Schnadhorst, ‘is Home 
Rule.” And just as many candidates are being tempted 
to dishonest promises, in order that the constituencies 
may be rightly represented on the Irish question, so 
many electors are being wheedled into a defiance of 
conscience, into a betrayal of Ulster, a reproach upon 
the Empire—nay: an attempt at national suicide— 
that they may fulfil what they conceive to be moral 
Herein lies the chief infamy of that 
Nonconformist manifesto, wherein Home Rule, and 


obligations. 


other merely political schemes, are bound up as 
integral, essential factors of a ‘platform’ that in- 
cludes items to which many Nonconformists attach an 
altogether excessive importance. Let there be no 
mistake. In 1890, and again last week, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that nothing shall precede Home Rule. 
‘Treachery to Ireland will not bring the ‘Temperance 
party (for instance) one step nearer the goal of its 
desire. Far from it ; for the spectacle of a Gladstonian 
tyranny is enough to drive thousands to drink. Let 
no Unionist fall into the trap thus grossly set for 
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him; he who supports Mr. Gladstone helps forward 
Home Rule, and nothing else. 

On the other hand, a correspondent of the Standard 
has shown that every enactment that may be supposed 
to further temperance has come from the Tory party: 
the Inebriate Acts, and Mr. Goschen’s ill-fated scheme, 
which even yet we believe to have proposed an act of 
simple honesty. So with other desires and devices of 
the faddist ; the return of a Unionist majority will give 
him at least a chance of airing them. No fad will ever, 
as things are, be inscribed on the Statute Book. But 
when the fad-monger can make a case he has more to 
gain from the Tories than from their opponents, who 
only legislate at long, uncertain intervals by means of 
é creat measures,’ whose effect is invariably mischievous. 
The Tories, it is true, are slow to move, because they first 
inquire and afterwards deliberate. But who can cite a 
single abuse that—when the chance was theirs—they 
have not modified or eliminated, as best suited the in- 
terest of the State? Ina word, the faddist has nothing 
to gain from Mr. Gladstone and his understrappers— 
nothing but words. The Tory party, so far as he is 
reasonable, will hear and investigate; and if action be 
necessary action will follow. 


‘DAS RHEINGOLD’ 


HE Bayreuth delirium, which has slowly spread over 

the face of Europe, has reached England at last. 

This is not the first time that the Nibelungen tetralogy 
has angled for our favour ; but it is the first time that 
that favour has been clamorously accorded. It is under- 
stood that the Master—so let him be called in burlesque 
—has triumphed over all difficulty and dislike; after 
vears of misunderstanding, after a potent opposition on 
the part of an ‘ obscurantist’ press, after hostility and 
disgust and the ultimate expressions of fatigue, we are 
permitted to know that genius, in the common fashion 
cf genius, has asserted its genuine self, and the Wagner- 
ian theory of music is now (it seems) on the point of 
acceptance at the hands of that very poor judge—the 
common public. What, then, is the theory that we are 
invited to swallow with so ready an eagerness ? What 
is this novel doctrine of musical art which is to change 
the general prejudices of a race not easily allured by 
change? Let the thing be stripped to its commonest 
terms. The time for delirium—at least the delirium 
of opposition—has gone by; Wagner has been dead 
nearly these dozen years; both he and his work should, 
therefore, be altogether within the rights of temperate 
and intelligent criticism. Yet that is the criticism 
which is resolutely refused. He has been the butt, the 
very sea-mark, either of intemperate and incoherent 
praise or of incoherent and intemperate blame. On 
the one hand the novelty of his claims, accompanied as 
they were by sound and eccentric advertisement, carried 
away a thoughtless knot of spectators. On the other 
hand, his opponents were for the most part filled with 
an unreasoning instinct against his pretensions, which 
they sought to extinguish by terms which were merely 
abusive. The natural result came about. Sound and 
eccentric advertisement, a pretty and plausible theory, 
In time overcame a blind and sometimes fatuous oppo- 
sition, and a strange and uncouth popularity, a popu- 
larity based upon surprise and bewilderment, began to 
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gather round the name of Richard Wagner. A point 
in its onward course is to be marked in the record of 
that crowded house which foregathered at Covent 
Garden on Wednesday night, to witness the perform- 
ance of Das Rheingold, the opening section of that 
tetralogy to which its composer gave the general title 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. 

Let the thing pass a careful and an impartial 
examination: and first let it be separated into its 
component parts. In dealing with a common piece of 
work—some such trifle as Alceste or Don Giovanni— 
the ordinary duty of a critic is to make a chief con- 
sideration of the music first, and afterwards, if that ke 
necessary, to investigate how far the /ibretto has proved 
an inspiration to the musician, how far the writer of 
words has provided a worthy framework for the 
musician's decoration. It is part of the real musician’s 
art to touch a common literary platitude with his own 
rare emotional expression. ‘ Laci darem la mano, Vorrei 
¢ non vorrei, wrote the excellent Da Ponte, baldlyenough ; 
and the world that cares for these things has long known 
with what refinements of tenderness, of hesitation, 
of passion, alternately revealed and disguised, Da 
Ponte’s musician celebrated the poor phrase. But 
Wagner makes his appeal for appreciation by novel 
claims. He will write, not music pure and simple but, 
drama and music: drama first, as he conceives it, then 
music fitted like a glove upon his dramatic concepts. 
What the character of those concepts was may dimly 
be gathered from the opening stage directions of Das 
Rheingold. There is to be * greenish twilight, lighter 
above, darker below. ‘The upper part of the scene is 
filled with moving water. ‘Towards the bottom the 
waters resolve themselves into a fine mist, so that the 
space to a man’s height from the stage seems free from 
the water which floats like a train of clouds over the 
gloomy depths. Cutting the rest, you come to the 
rising of the curtain, when the nymph Woglinda is 
supposed to be ‘circling and swimming gracefully 
round the central rock. And now the fun of the 
pantomime is upon us. More nymphs develop a 
passion for graceful circling; the Rheingold begins 
to flash like any glorified bull’s-eye through the 
waters; gnomes entreat dalliance from nymphs ; 
catastrophes naturally ensue ; floods sink, curtains 
change colour, and you are introduced to a com- 
pany of gods and goddesses and giants; descents 
through sulphurous fissures follow; a gnome opens 
a trap-door in a tree, and intimates that he is a 
dragon; he is irrelevantly captured in the shape 
of a toad by the head-god. Follow more changes of 
colour, abundance of steam infusion, and a return to the 
company of the gods. For the space of half-an-hour 
or so these ply one another with recitative, and, the 
time for an end arriving, you conclude in a 
coruscation of lightnings and rainbow bridges and a 
tableau. This, then, is our Wagnerian drama. Grown 
men and women are asked to accept this undeve- 
loped sequence of common stage surprises and the 
asy ideals of a fairy-tale as a genuine form of drama. 
Nay, more : asa stupendous revelation, for the telling of 
which to his kind Wagner received a special message 
from the Most High. Yet what is it but the merest 
melodrama ? Upon what does its final success depend ? 
Is it upon the practice of its artists, the potency of 
its literature, the unified treatment of its problem or pro- 
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blems, the unerring lack of superfluity and the harmony 
of fact with fact w which, by all the essential principles of 
art, alone go to the making of genuine and legitimate 
drama? Upon none of these things. Your artists 
may be sticks, your /ibretto may be—in fact is — 
doggerel ; there may be no harmony of fact with fact 
from beginning to end ; but so long as your stage pro- 
perties are in working order—indeed in proportion to 
their working order—so will be chronicled the success of 
the Wagnerian drama. ‘The solution is reduced to its 
particular terms of absurdity when, in this instance of 
Covent Garden, it is curtly stated that the success of 
the dramatic, apart from the musical performance, is in 
the hands of the stage carpenters employed by Sir 
Augustus Harris. 

The common characteristics of the music are more 
or less known to the man in the street. The Jeit- 
motif, the brilliant orchestral effects, the audacious 
instrumentation, are matters about which the world 
has already babbled so profusely that it were super- 
fluous to babble further. Let it be at once con- 
fessed that, for sudden musical effects of wonderful, 
sometimes rapturous beauty, Wagner had a very un- 
expected gift. There is a passage, for example, of 
twelve bars near the opening of Das Rheingold, sung 
by the Nibelung, Holder Sang singt zu mir, which 
is nobly melodious, and rare in the perfection of its 
form; and the five closing bars of Wotan’s song, 
Vollendet das ewige Werk, ring out a musical phrase, 
strong in itself yet contested “with a delicate passage 
of cushestintion, for which common words of praise 
were insufficient. And it would be easy to find 
passages here and passages there which are charac- 
terised by the like high qualities. Moreover, melody 
apart, there are to be noted many brief orchestral 
effects which are marked, not only by amazing inge- 
nuity but, by a musical insight vouchsafed in an 
abundance only to the greater masters. How then 
shall you account for the fact that a sense of 
beauty in such a composition as Das Rheingold 
is so intermittently aroused, and so quickly fades ? 
This is the experience to be discovered through- 
out:—the development of the opera, after the 
primary sense of novelty has passed, is a matter for 
the most part to follow with a languid appreciation ; 
there come moments when a deeper interest is 
touched, when as it seems a master’s thought has 
strayed across the mental vision; but this quickly 
passes, and you reach the end in utter weariness 
and depression. Contented spirits there be that will 
surrender all their better judgment to the fascina- 
tion of these rare and brief moments; who dream 
away or forget the dreariness, and fill their hungry 
desire with ambrosial crumbs. But this is to be fanati- 
cal, it is to lose all the moorings of introspection. More- 
over, it is impossible to resist the conviction that in that 
darkened theatre sat many a critic persuading himself 
with a stern, unhumorous persistence into stiff and 
uncompromising admiration. The satisfaction every- 
where obvious over occasional hints of melody led, 
moreover, to the persuasion that had Herr Mahler sur- 
reptitiously introduced a minor melody by Mozart, or 
even one of Rossini’s greater tunes, the unsuspected 
introduction would have been received with a rapture of 
enthusiasm. Yet, if this approximate to truth, where 
but to the winds are gone the pet theories of Wagncrism ? 
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MODERN MEN 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P, 


| ie is aman of genius manqué. He was the chosen 

alumnus of a great school, the most promising scholar 
of a great University; yet in academic circles men will 
tell you that he has left no mark. 
seemed certain of the woolsack ; yet nothing but an out- 


To the legal world he 


of-date treatise on Chancery costs recalls the lawyer now, 
He was so conspicuous a politician that some saw in him a 
successor of Mr. Gladstone ; yet the Welsh Nonconformist 
would smile if you so much as spoke of him as a Welsh 
political influence. Unstable as water, he could not excel, 
Purpose, strength, resolution, faith, were denied him, and 
his gifts have profited him nothing. 

He was the son of the evangelical vicar of Conway, in 
Carnarvonshire, but his education was thoroughly English, 
His father received his tithes in peace, and was able, thanks 
to an iniquitous custom, to send him to the Shrewsbury of 
Ben Kennedy. There he learned, as only Kennedy's pupils 
could learn, to write Greek and Latin verses, so that when 
he went to Balliol he took the Ireland among his many 
prizes, and crowned his career with a first-class and a fellow- 
ship. He left Oxford, and read for the Bar, and his 
Alma Mater remembered him but as a_ brilliant pot- 
hunter. At the Bar he had to wait his turn, but in 
the end success, or the promise thereof, came to him 
far too soon; for a longer apprenticeship might have 
hardened his character and given him something of the 
force which he lacks. He did well as a junior: his judg- 
ment was fairly sound, his industry considerable ; he 
wrote books useful to the profession, and had he but 
chosen to live and die a stuff gownsman at the Chancery 
Bar, he might have left behind him a respectable reputa- 
tion. But, in ’69, in evil hour for himself, he applied 
for silk, and soon after the High Court of Chancery knew 
manifest that he 
was not in any sense a leader, whether of juniors or of 


him no more. Again was it soon made 
men; so he passed out of the world of Lineoln’s Inn, 
as he had passed out of the world of Oxford, and essayed 
to win a reputation on the broader field of Imperial 
politics. Once more his genius bore him to the front, and 
once more his weakness crippled him in the moment of 
victory. Already M.P. for Denbighshire, he had for his 
colleague Sir Watkin Wynn, the old Tory ‘ Prince in 
Wales,’ whose family had held the seat for two centuries. 
But Nonconformity has made itself a power in the county 


during the last sixty years; and the great vernacular 


journal of Wales, whose owner and editor is Thomas Gee, 


father of the Tithe League and Methodist preacher, is 
camped in Denbigh town. 
stand Sir Watkin’s colleague, and to keep his seat he had 
to stand well with the Baner (which he cannot read) 
and Thomas Gee. He thought it best to play his part as 
thoroughly as he could: so he took up the Liberation 


Now, the Tories could not 


Society, and prostituted his legal ability to the spoliation 
of the very institution which has made him what he 
is. His achievement as a_ politician, his condemnation 
as a statesman, was the Burials Bill, carried at such an 
enormous expense of temper and time, and now a dead, 
or at least a dying, letter even in Wales. It is but 
fair to add that, his ‘ Liberationism’ apart, he promised 
well, and well enough. He gave proof of two qualities 
remarkable in a Radical—originality and moderation, to 
wit. His theories of legal and administrative reform were 
sound ; his attitude and conduct were those of a good 
Whig ; his forgotten writings and speeches on land settle- 
ment and land transfer were excellent in their way ; even 
to the Welsh Radical he would own that he saw good in 
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the House of Lords ; he did well on the platform. But 
they had taken his measure, and when the ’80 Cabinet 
was formed he was made neither Chancellor nor Secretary, 
put only Judge-Advocate General. He accepted the post, 
and tried to prove it not a sinecure. From ’80 to ’85 he 
talked Liberationism in Wales and voted Whiggery in the 
House; doing nothing of importance, but pausing once in 
way to prove that his claim to represent Welsh Nationalism 
is naught. It happened on this wise. For many years 
the Welsh people had clamoured for special education 
(which, thanks to the benighted Tories, it has got), and 
Mr. Mundella introduced an Education Act, which pro- 
posed, inter alia, to suppress the Alma Mater of ‘Tom’ 
Ellis and we know not how many other fiery spirits. At 
first our Welshman was all for Mundella and the Bill ; and 
then the Welsh press spoke contrariwise ; and then ?— 
well, so did he. 

And then came ’85, and the Caucus bade him go 
forth and do battle for East Denbighshire, against the 
young Sir Watkin, for the ‘ Prince in Wales’ had mean- 
while been gathered to his fathers. On the eve of the 
poll he issued a ‘last word’ to the electors, informing them 
that Toryism and Parnellism were allied, and asking for 
support against a treasonable conspiracy. The Welsh 
Dissenter, who still hated Ireland and Popery, responded, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan secured a majority of more than 
two hundred votes. It is small wonder if, at the Glad- 
stonian capitulation, every Unionist thought him safe: for 
that the ‘last word’ aforesaid had bound his political 
honour. But the Até of whom he used to read still brooded 
over him, as over the son of Atreus, and was content with 
no every-day vengeance ; and his own character served her 
purpose well. He once more showed that he had neither 
force of purpose nor pride. He took office under the 
Arch-Capitulant, and went down to Denbighshire to unsay 
his ‘last word,’ and ask to be returned that he might 
share in the work of treason. A majority of twenty-six 
might have taught him that even the Denbighshire Dis- 
senter loves not renegades. 

And apostacy has brought its punishment. As the 
years advance, his defects grow even more and more 
conspicuous. ‘There is not a Radical fad suggested in 
Welsh politics, but he has kicked it first and hugged it 
afterwards ; and whenever he opens his mouth at a political 
gathering (especially in Wales), it is but to show that 
weakness and temper may sink a man of genius to the 
level of the paid agitator. A Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, he de- 
nounced the payment of Welsh tithe to such useless 
institutions as Christ Church and All Souls, on the ground 
that claret is drunk in their Common Rooms; a lawyer 
ignorant (it would appear) of history, he laid down 
dogmatically that the Church of England is as much a 
creation of the Statute-book as the Denbighshire County 
Council, thereby giving the lie to Professor Freeman and 
Bishop Stubbs ; and when they pressed him for an autho- 
rity, he quoted an Act which says nothing about the crea- 
tion of anything. As with Irish so with Welsh Home Rule ; 
at first he would none of it ; the member for an Anglicised 
East Denbighshire, an Englishman by education and pro- 
fession, he has no taste for the heroics of the Young Man 
of Merioneth; and in an English review he once said 
something rather sarcastic about Young Wales, But the 
preachers were all for the new men, and ‘Tom’ Ellis and 
‘Sam’ Evans are useful on his platform, so he surrendered 
once more, and said he would support a central Welsh 
authority elected by the County Councils. For the present 
he may expect to command the Dissenting vote ; but he 
cannot for a moment believe that the vernacular press or 
the Nationalist M.P.’s would ever permit an English 
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Churchman to fix a limit to the onward march of a Celtic 
people ‘rightly struggling to be free.’ There is a Welsh 
quarterly, known as the Geninen, to which some little time 
ago he contributed an article on the subject of Welsh 
Education. Taking his friends, the preachers, to be genuine 
Liberationists, he logically (and foolishly) determined, as 
one that knew his Wales, that the teaching of theology 
must be excluded from a Welsh University. But it is the 
theological fad, the theory of the religious Celt versus the 
godless Saxon, which has made most preachers and some 
‘patriots’ what they are; and so there came first a protest 
and then a laugh ; and an impertinent young newspaper in 
South Wales, after confessing that the Welsh people knew 
more of the rebellion of Absalom than of the rebellion of 
Owen Glyndwr, went on to chastise this Anglicised son of 
the Vicar of Conway, this ex-treasurer of a bloated oligarchy 
of rack-renting Benchers, for his presumptuous effort to 
prescribe the education of a God-fearing (and debt-repudi- 
ating) nation. Straw, perhaps: but it shows the way of 
the wind. 

In England Mr. Morgan is still, it may be, an authority 
on the rights and wrongs of Wales. But Welshmen tole- 
rate him only as the henchman of Messrs. Lloyd George 
and T. FE, Ellis. So he sits there on the Front Opposition 
Bench, an awful warning to those men of brains who have 
not the strength to use their talents aright, and who, their 
incapacity being proved, have neither the firmness to 
abide by principle, nor the courage to endure defeat. 


THE LEGS OF LONDON 


HE arts, they tell us, are dying in our midst; paint 
and song and play are dwindling visibly before our 

eves. This is not so true but what they touched an 
extremer point of insignificance thirty years back ; and at 
least we have one of the arts—the sprightliest, the most 
jocund—growing day by day into better proportions, and 
extending the circles of its influence most debonairly. 
For this England is fast becoming a nation of dancers, 
and London is even now a town of legs and ankles. The 
revolution has been swift, and yet to look back upon it is 
to perceive that it was inevitable. ‘The change has come 
with a rush, and has taken us to a pitch of audacity which 
would have been monstrous to our fathers—those respect- 
able prim fathers, who applauded Taglioni and mouthed 
their sentimental maxims all day long. When the ele- 
gances of the minuet and the courtly dances of last 
century died with swords and square cuts, there arose 
some one and invented the waltz, that height of impro- 
priety, which Byron in his bitterness derided with praise. 
But the waltz met society at a very proper moment. 
Those were the days of languishing lasses and _lacka- 
daisical ladies. Tears gushed from the eyes of Amanda ; 
heavens! how her heart suffered! She was a little weep- 
ing bundle of sentiments. To her the new dance with its 
vast opportunities of emotion, its perilous face, its privi- 
leged trespasses, its quality of dreamfulness made a 
seductive appeal. She could still retain her maiden life, 
and yet enjoy the raptures of surrender. She was able 
now, poor damsel, to stand upon the brink and watch the 
food go by; she shivered at her proximity to the awful 
waters, but the sensation was delicious. From that date the 
waltz ran riot over Europe ; before this silly giddy exercise 
in dynamics all the graces of limb and head and body, all 
the soft and ravishing curves of posture, lapsed and failed. 
The sentimental waltz remained paramount, the tyrant of 
the ballroom, and now, it would seem, the rule of this 
braggart autocrat is over, and by devious ways we are 
shifting back into the primitive artistry of the dance. 
The ballroom is to be invaded by new measures; once 
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more Terpischore has returned to us, and the art is re- 
born. 

It is in the extremes of society that great movements 
have their origin ; and in this case the tail has wagged the 
dog. It is not from Mayfair, but from Seven Dials, that 
the new inspiration is derived. The art has come out of 
its native home, the halls and the pantomimes, and has got 
upon the streets ; and here at length you may see Cockaigne 
turned sprightly and gay. We have learnt to take our 
pleasures madly, and there is probably no place so wild 
and frivolous as London at eight o'clock on a summer's 
evening. It is not in the long and fashionable streets you 
will find this merriment ; they still retain their dull and 
sober air of respectability. But in the grimy alleys, in the 
shabbier squares, in the thoroughfares of the barrow and 
the hand-organ, the populace is alive and joyous. The 
contrast with all the dirt and nakedness of the neighbour- 
ing courts strikes a passer-by with wonder, and it is odds 
but he will forthwith consider the lower orders of his 
eapital the brankest and most blithesome in Europe. The 
traffic has thinned by the fall of evening ; the sun has gone 
over the chimneys ; and the world is the children’s and the 
organ-man’s. Lithe fantastic creatures, ranging from the 
age of five to that of fifteen, disport themselves in the 
narrows of these highways to the jigging of the instrument. 
They caper and frolic, most in, some out of,time. Hatless, 
and often stockingless, with ancient and ragged frocks, 
thick-soled and gaping boots, they twist and entwine, turn 
and pirouette and kick by the hour, and their antics are 
undertaken with a remarkable skill, even with a grace, 
that is worth the notice ; they embark in dances of the 
most intricate and occult character—if so be the master of 
their revels will be gracious to them. You may see a 
dozen keeping time and line in a maze of their own inven- 
tion. Their unkempt hair tosses ; their black faces glow 
with colour; up go their little heads, and their squalid 
skirts fly round in elegant curves and sweeps. The bones 
of these small sprites are elastic and supple, and they 
wriggle their limbs with the best of bal/erinas. One down 
asweat and panting, another comes on with equal zest ; 
and when the organ has exhausted the generosity of the 
spectators, and is wheeled off to a fresh arena, a calm 
settles on the street, and the more placid games of the 
wayside are resumed until the advent of the next 
musician, 

The spectacle is the more notable because it is new, 
has grown to these dimensions during the last few years. 
The elders take their pleasures on these occasions, but 
their modes are different. The barrel-organ, with its 
waltz tunes, brought in a fashion of street dancing ; but it 
was the dancing of the ball-room. Even the correctness 
of that must appeal to you, however sadly the feathers and 
jackets of the maidens interfere with your appreciation. 
At seventeen or twenty Harriet chooses her young man, 
and capers to the newest waltz on the asphalte pavement ; 
but at seven she is dancing ‘Tarara-boom-deay,’ or the 
pas de quatre with her fellows. And it is not a sense of 
decorum that restrains the ‘doner’ of the long dresses, 
for on Bank Holidays she is a reckless, extravagant and 
generous moeenad. The reason of her abstinence is that 
she was born too early in history. The whims and graces 
of the ballet are unknown to her: her legs are too stiff, 
her joints too clumsy, for the gyrations of the teetotum. 
She can but look on and applaud her smaller sisters, it 
may be her daughters, while they exercise their lither 
limbs. The disparity in age is not great, but events have 
marched quickly. The organs supplanted the concertina, 
and rendered al fresco dancing possible ; Mme. Lanner the 
burlesques, and the halls have specialised and developed its 
varieties. The schools of the Christmas pantomimes have 
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disseminated an intimate knowledge of the ballet, and the 
children, catching it like an infection, have become inocy- 
lated throughout the central districts of the metropolis, The 
excellence of the steps is marvellous, and the very newest 
from the halls are acquired in a twinkling. Whatever 
private rehearsals these creatures practise to themselves, 
when they come to the public performance of the pave- 
ment they are adepts up to date. It is true that the 
motions are still something mechanical, and lack the dis- 
tinction of individuality; but the renaissance is only of 
yesterday, and is full of promise. Out of the phenomena 
of the streets, innumerable and picturesque as even 
now they be, should come a school of dancing, truly 
national and elegant. Here, then, is our new spirit; 
an enthusiasm has run through the metropolis, firing 
alike Belgravia and Soho. In the West, the ladies’ 
papers tell us, there are genteel classes for instruc- 
tion in the skirt dances; not to be acquainted with 
the pas de something is to confess oneself without the 
‘movement.’ ‘To show your stockings is to be considered 
no more than to have aired your shoulders in a Mayfair 
ball-room ; to boggle at the former is Amanda at her most 
sentimental. With their steps and their twirls, with their 
graces and their prettiness, they have skill, resolve and 
liberty. In the streets, in the salon, it is all one; they 
have broken with Amanda’s traditions, Jive la revolution / 


A BELATED HERO 


MONG the many popular fallacies exploded of our 
modern wits is the idea that Art follows Nature. 
Every schoolboy that hath read his Oscar, knows that ’tis 
Nature follows Art. Art invents a type, and Nature 
straightway sets herself to copy it. Byron evolves a 
Childe Harold or a Lara, and Europe is overrun with 
hommes fatales. Rossetti imagines a Beata Beatrix, and 
our drawing-rooms are crowded with pallid angularities, 
swan-throated and fiery-haired. But graceful as it is, this 
readiness of Nature to work out our ideas so prettily, you 
must needs confess that she is something dilatory in her 
methods. Maybe that in the course of time she will 
improve in this respect. You will recollect that the 
mutual admiration society of Man and Nature is of very 
recent foundation. It is not yet a century since the 
Lyrical Ballads were published, and Nature has scarce 
perhaps had time to rise to the situation. But be the 
prospect what it may, there can be no doubt that at 
present she is sadly behindhand—that, as Mr. Whistler 
has it, she is content with ‘creeping up.’ Her realisations, 
you will have noted, are ready only when the ideas they 
enshrine are going out of fashion. A sadder instance of 
this dilatoriness could scarce be found than the Prig. At 
the beginning of the century the Prig was the hero of 
literature. Novelist and essayist had united to sound his 
praises and celebrate his virtues. Richardson had _ pre- 
sented him to the world in the garb of contemporary 
fashion ; Scott had tricked him out with the properties of 
chivalry. ‘The Spectator (Mr. Addison's) prepared the way 
before him; Miss Edgeworth brought up the rear of his 
pageant ; never before, save perhaps when he wore the 
Antonine purple, had he shone forth in such splendour. 
Nature saw and admired and set herself forthwith to 
imitate. The result of her labours is with us to-day, a 
thing of flesh and blood, a living man to outward seeming, 
even as ourselves. But the pity of it is he comes too late, 
His vogue is over. He has fallen upon a generation that 
appreciates him not, Men jeer at him, and make a mock 
of his perfections. Or ever he was, they lauded him as 
the perfect pattern of humanity. Fathers held him up to 
their sons as a model of behaviour, novelists to their 
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readers as a hero of romance. And now that he is verily 
with us we have nought for him but derision and con- 
tumely. Our aspirations have turned otherwhither. We 
have set up new ideals and laugh the old to scorn. Well 
may he marvel at our caprice, and eye us with looks of 
grave wonderment, in reproachful pity of our blind and 
cruel unreason,. 

In truth it was a scurvy trick that Nature played the 
oor Prig when she dragged him forth into the world of 
reality. In the kindly realms of literature he had ever been 
a glorious and an honoured figure from the days of pious 
Eneas down to Sir Charles Grandison’s and our own David 
Grieve’s. But Life, alas ! will have none of him, and proves 
herself an iniquitous stepmother indeed to the gentle 
youth, And even Literature, seeing the figure her darling 
cuts, has turned from him in disgust, and treats him more 
unkindly than does the world itself. Little Bethel in its 
mercy affords him a refuge, and the doors of the Fabian 
Society stand open. Brixton offers him an asylum, and 
Kensington suffers him not ungladly. In Spring Gardens 
he may still sit on the seat of honour, and at Exeter Hall 
he is a welcome guest. But the Muses—fickle jades !— 
will harbour him no more; and though Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward has cast over him the kindly protection of an ample 
apron, his place in Parnassus is gone. Mr. George Mere- 
dith has brayed him with epigram in the mortar of 
analysis ; Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s sun-bronzed heroes jostle 
him with Homeric laughter. His decent habiliments and 
stately phrases are stripped of reverence. The adjective 
wherewith he rejoiced to be described is heard among us 
nomore. Slang and shooting-coat are the order of the 
day, and whoso cannot adapt himself thereto must needs 
retire from the inhospitable stage, or face the merciless 
laughter of the groundlings. 

Let Nature, then, take warning by the unseemly issue 
of this last attempt of hers to follow Art, and desist from 
making more in compliment to so ungrateful a mistress. 
Else ere long we may expect her to be turning out a 
practicable Ouida (say), and the thought is too afflicting. 
In the domain of Art our Ouida’s Ouidaisms are (or were) 
most striking young persons, but in flesh and blood—nay, 
it will never do! No, sweet mother, go on your way as 
likes you best, nor turn aside again to repay the false 
flatteries of Art with a thankless imitation ! 


THE ART OF PANTOMIME 


HE elements of pantomime are beauty and expres- 
sion. The story, which the voiceless mummers 
suggest, must needs be intelligible to the audience, but 
its bare recital should be ever subordinated to dignity of 
pose and elegance of gesture. For pantomime that is 
vapid or awkward has no more excuse for existence than 
a picture that tells a flimsy story with ineptitude. A 
silent drama is not a mere juggler’s feat. It is not the 
sole purpose of its actors to atone by gesture for the 
deprivation of speech, and if grace be not added, the 
performance is in vain. The Greeks accompanied their 
simplest dances with certain mimetic gestures, but nowa- 
(ays the arts of dancing and pantomime are separated, 
and there is a danger that the drama without words will 
speedily be ruined by realism. The pantomimist should 
Suggest rather than depict; if he leave nothing to the 
imagination, if he replace the language of his art by the 
language of life, why should he suppress the words which 
trip naturally to his tongue? Though you are told that 
the play is rehearsed from a finished book, you should not 
be conscious that the actors have ever mumbled their 
parts. And your enjoyment of la Statue du Commandeur, 
now playing at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, is marred by 
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the constant impression that the performers are at pains 
to be silent. You feel the words as it were trembling upon 
their lips. They are so far from mastering the ancient 
art of pantomime, that they rather resemble a band of 
mutes than a company of deliberate artists. When you 
should take pleasure in a fresh method of expressing the 
facts of life, you find yourself pitying the actors for what 
seems a painful silence. Concerning the meaning of the 
gestures the most obtuse spectator could never be in 
doubt. The 7's are dotted, the ¢’s crossed with tiresome 
pertinacity. Don Juan’s invitation to supper might be 
more simply and expeditiously rendered in the common 
terms of speech. The actors, with a single exception, 
have discarded one medium, and not fully understood 
the other. It isa case of Sovs émi yAooon. 

M. Tarride, who mimes the Statue, alone understands 
the limitations of his art. He does not continually 
worry the spectators with information, painfully con- 
veyed. Even when his marble frame mellows at the 
banquet, he does not forget that he is still a statue, and 
his return to stone after the death of Don Juan is touched 
with a dignified pathos. But then he is never heedless of 
his attitudes ; he remembers that pantomime is concerned 
with elegance at least as much as with expression, and 
while his colleagues force their meaning upon you in a 
sort of deaf-and-dumb alphabet, he is content to suggest 
with humour and restraint. Lately much has been heard 
of the revived glories of pantomime, and of a truth never 
since the Funambules has so vigorous a recrudescence of 
the voiceless drama been witnessed. Martinetti’s achieve- 
ments are the property of London, and we saw in /’ Enfant 
Prodigue how delightful an effect can be produced by the 
simplest means. But now the chain of tradition seems 
snapped. In spite of a hundred artifices, M. Burguet and 
his company are determined to be lucid at all costs. Of 
the old style they have retained but the clumsiest con- 
ventions, and even Don Juan himself plays his part without 
elegance and without formality. Nor was the drama well 
chosen. The finer shades of humour and pathos may only 
be expressed by a master of pantomime, and the simplest 
material is best fitted for the art. The success of / Enfant 
Prodigue was due as much to the discreet choice of an easy 
motive as to the grotesque pathos of Mlle. Jane May, and 
to put Sganarelle into pantomime is to mistake the pro- 
vince of the art. M. Courtés, admirable as the ancient 
Pierrot, could make nothing of Sganarelle, whose humour, 
indeed, was almost tedious. And yet, with all its imper- 
fections on its head, we had rather witness Ja Statue du 
Commandeur than the well-upholstered, clamorously-spoken 
plays which find favour in the eye of Philistia. For here 
is an art which has possibilities, and which, if fittingly 
treated, need not rush headlong upon its ruin yet. But 
before all things convention must be observed, and grace 
esteemed at a higher value than mere realism. 


WILLIAM CORY 


ILLIAM CORY, like Edward Fitzgerald, was more 
remarkable for what he was than for what he 
achieved. The sum of his published work is meagre 
enough. The two volumes of /onica—the one published 
in 1858, the other printed and withdrawn in 1877--fell 
noiseless from the press. Lucreilis, an elegant and 
scholarly introduction to the writing of Latin lyrics, is 
unknown beyond the walls of Eton. And who nowadays 
quotes the famous Nuces, which in truth is one of the very 
few royal roads to learning? His influence still lives in 
the distinguished pupils, whose qualities it was his pride to 
educe and foster ; the lessons of scholarship and patriotism, 
which he inculeated, are not likely to fail of their fruit 
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But those who spend their strength in oral exposition are 
only saved from obscurity by an accident. What should 
we have known of Socrates, had not Plato crystallised his 
teaching? How different a figure would Samuel Johnson 
have cut in the world’s eye, if Boswell’s genius had not 
equalled his patience! And if no biography be forth- 
coming, William Cory will descend to posterity merely as 
the author of Jonica. 

Yet he was far more than that. Though he was by 
profession a scholar and a man of letters, his knowledge of 
affairs was profound as it was comprehensive. He had 
been a student of history and politics from his boyhood. 
His accurate memory and rare judgment enabled him to 
sift and arrange the dry-as-dust facts of the daily news- 
paper, until they assumed a fresh shape and coherence. 
Men he knew, if not cities, and he had conversed with— 
even trained—not a few politicians of either side. But 
his habit of retirement secluded him from practical life, 
and he was among politicians what a chamber counsel is 
among lawyers. Himself a Whig of the ancient fashion, 
he was a staunch champion of the empire, and his keenest 
enthusiasm was reserved for the navy and the army. It is 
said that he was familiar with every incident, both of 
theory and practice, connected with the services, and he 
proved his devotion to our armed forces in a hundred ways. 
When a master at Eton, he would turn out the boys from 
pupil-room, to stand up for the British army, if the band 
of the Guards passed by, and in his School Fencibles 
(written in 1861), he preached a sturdy gospel of boyish 
patriotism. Though untravelled, he had an accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the British Empire, especially of 
India, where scarce a village or a point of administration 
escaped him. Many years ago an Indian official was taken 
to call upon him at Eton, and thus summed him up: 
‘An extraordinary man! A schoolmaster looking over 
Greek Iambics and yet knowing all about India! 
India is evidently his hobby.’ But if a dozen other 
strangers had visited him, a dozen other hobbies had been 
discovered, for it was his characteristic to feel a curiosity in 
all things, and never to leave that curiosity ungratified. 
He was an eloquent and copious talker, excelling par- 
ticularly in monologue. He would discourse for hours to 
a sympathetic listener of politics and the glories of the 
British navy, and those who best knew him and were his 
most willing audience assert that he never repeated him- 
self. When you reflect that the horizon of the school- 
master is commonly bounded by the ‘ good copy, you can 
realise how admirable an influence this well-stored mind, 
this alert intelligence, this patriotic enthusiasm exerted 
upon the responsive schoolboy. 

And this consideration leads on to the tragedy of William 
Cory’s life. His passion was activity. He would rather a 
thousand times have done what was worth the doing, and 
left others to tell the story of his exploits. The dream 
of his youth was to enter the navy. He preserved his 
interest in field sports to the end. Cricket and football 
he understood and appreciated at their proper value. But 
an inveterate and incurable nearness of vision made 
physical exercise almost impossible for him, and killed the 
ambition which once he cherished for an active career. 
‘I cheer the games I cannot play, he says somewhere, 
and it was this physical misfortune which drove him back 
upon melancholy and the writing of verses. The Just of 
life, the pride of youth were ever in his blood, and fought 
unceasingly against the infirmity which condemned him 
to inaction. He esteemed his near sight an irremediable 
curse, and never spoke of it without bitterness. Doubt- 
less it was his own enforced quietude which provoked his 
love of heroism and deeds of daring. But none the less 
did it quicken his melancholy, and both his life and work 
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are as it were overshadowed by this haunting misery, 
Then, too, he had a love of proportion, a dislike of old 
age, which were almost Hellenic, and his sympathies were 
ever with the young and buoyant. Thus he expressed his 
own aim and ambition : 
‘T’il borrow life, and not grow old; 
And nightingales and trees 
Shall keep me, though the veins be cold, 
As young as Sophocles,’ 
In the same spirit of devotion to youth, he was used to 
assert that all the opinions which governed the world 
were formed between thirty and forty. To the end he 
preserved his delight in teaching, and he would give 
instruction in Latin and Greek to any that would receive 
it. ‘The best thing in the world,’ he said, ‘ is to listen to 
a man who knows how to teach; the next best is to teach 
The latter pleasure he 
enjoyed more keenly than any of his generation. 

His scholarship stands in no need of praise. His career 
both at school and at college was brilliant. He tied for 
the Craven while yet a freshman, though Sir Henry Maine 
and Willis Clarke were his competitors. Lucretilis is full 
of happy turns and elegant phrases, and yet he prided 
himself above all things upon his handling of Greek 


a man who knows how to listen.’ 


lyrics. He wrote English with a fastidious felicity, and 
with that old-fashioned taste which imparted a touch of 
seriousness to the most trivial topics. Many numbers in 
Jonica would be mere vers de société, did the gravity of 
their style not carry them away from the modern world. 
He celebrated the pursuits of school and college with a 
scholarly elegance which was not uncommon in the days 
of the Quadruple Alliance. A cultured pathos is the 
constant note of his verse. He was not so much a poet as 
a scholar, who beguiled a learned leisure with composition. 
Such, too, were Walpole, West and Ashton: but the race 
is well-nigh extinct, and William Cory, despite his faith in 
the present and his unfailing optimism, seems to have 
belonged to an older generation. Though his own career 
was out of harmony with his ambition, yet he lived in 
the triumphs of his pupils, and watched the activity, 
from which himself was debarred, rewarding those whose 
characters he had helped to mould. And how many enjoy 
so fine a solace ? 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


‘1 BEGGED you to come to us this afternoon,’ said Mrs. 

Albert Grundy, speaking to me in the semi-seclusion 
of the window embrasure, ‘ because Ermyntrude is anxious 
to have all the details of her private theatricals settled as 
quickly as possible, and we—we are rather short of young 
men, you know ; and there is just a chance—a bare chance 
~—that we may have to call upon you. You see, it has all 
been so sudden. Usually we are at this time of the year 
making ready to go off to the sea-side, or the Continent. 
But some complications have arisen on one of Albert's 
boards—I’m sure I never understand these things—but it 
seems important that he should give several dinners to the 
directors, here at home. I suggested that he might give 
them at his club, but it seems that directors are much more 
amenable to reason at family dinners, and so we are 
remaining in London, probably through July. And -of 
course something must be done for Ermyntrude—it is her 
second season, you know; and she has always had a long- 
ing for private theatricals, and, quite opportunely, a most 
delightful and accomplished young dramatic professor 
happened to make Albert’s acquaintance the other evening 
—it was at a smoking concert of the Junior Barbary Club— 
and he has consented to take charge of the entire arrange- 


ments for us. Are we not fortunate,indeed ? That is he, 
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with his hand to his head. This is the third afternoon he 























































has given us.’ 
| looked across the drawing-room to where a group of 


young people were seated, immersed in a common subject. 
Perhaps I should say object, for the attention of all the 
others was concentrated upon a young man who lounged 
upon an easy- -chair in the centre of theircirele. With one 
hand he nursed an ankle hoisted negligently upon his 
knee—an ankle cased in scarlet hosiery, and running its 
faming length down into a very low-cut and shiny shoe— 
the other hand, upon which one caught the glint of heavy 
jewels, he from time to time passed thoughtfully through 
his abundant hair. The countenance, of which he gave 
us awell-lighted glimpse in profile, was delicately modelled, 
with the high white brow of a scholar, the nose of a god- 
dess on a French five-frane piece, the strong well-set lips 
and shaven chin of a young Monsignore who will be a 
Bishop before he is fifty. He bore the battery-fire of 
admiring glances, which the cluster of girls close about 
rained upon him, with the gentle acquiescence of one who 
has pondered deeply and suffered much, and would fain 
be at peace outside the hurly-burly, Withal it was a face 
of tender and unobtrusive melancholy, with shadows under 
the eyes which told of sorrows borne with dignity, and 
suggestions of great nervous restraint in the lines at the 
comers of the sensitive mouth. 

I looked more closely. ‘It is Cyrian Dalgleish, is it 
not?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Albert, with pardonable pride, ‘it is 
Florizel de Rohan.’ 

‘There are so many of them, nowadays, all so much 
alike, I murmured in apology. ‘I am not sure that | 
recall him. What has he done?’ 

‘Oh, very little in London,’ my hostess responded 
quickly. ‘ You can see for yourself what a young man of 
his artistic temperament—always so shrinking and ab- 
normally sensitive, you know—would have to suffer from 
the coarse rivalries and jealousies of London managers, 
You would scarcely believe it—the lengths to which the 
ruder and more thick-skinned actors who do succeed here 
in London have gone to prevent his securing a proper 
hearing on the stage. Actually hiring a whole gallery and 
pit full of people nof to applaud him, when at last he did 
secure a fitting part! Until he told me, I had literally no 
idea of the baseness and mean envy which honeycomb the 
dramatic profession in London. It hardly sounds credible, 
does it?’ 

‘Stageland is full of strange things,’ I commented. 
‘And Albert, you say, picked him up at the Junior 
Barbary. How on earth did Albert himself get into ‘hat 
shop ?’ 

‘Oh, he went with one of his directors as the guest of 
some young man—a musical composer or something— 
whose father has invented a water-tight torch, or some- 
thing like that, which Albert thinks can be made useful 
In the commercial world, you know, one must sacrifice 
oneself. I believe we are to have the father up here to 
dinner next week. But Albert found it very tiresome, 
and he could hardly have sat it out, he says, if it bad not 
been for this young Mr. de Rohan. He sat next him, and 
was so friendly and—well—sympathetic. He is amember, 
it seems, but he really has a soul much above such sur- 
roundings. He only belongs because it seems necessary — 
in his profession. And so they fell to talking, and he told 
Albert the story of his life.’ 

‘ How nice of him!’ I exclaimed involuntarily. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Albert went on. ‘It is a most romantic 
career. His ancestor, who fled to England during the 
Reign of Terror, was the last of an ancient noble family. 
Miss Walloby says de Rohan is one of the proudest names 
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in France. And in each generation since they have given 
up everything for art. The old emigré taught dancing and 
fencing for a livelihood over here. M. de Rohan says he 
is not in the least ashamed of it. That shows a very fine 
spirit, don’t you think? Of course, with the ordinary 
actor, everything would be quite different. But you can 
see the distinction of good breeding and old blood in his 
every lineament, as I said to Dudley.’ 

‘Did Uncle Dudley, then, not—not find this visible to 
the naked eye?’ I asked. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Albert, ‘ you know how queer Dudley 
is sometimes. He will all at once conceive the most 
violent aversions—without the faintest shadow of a reason. 
teally, he makes it very difficult for me to keep my 
patience. Of course he is my own brother—and—then 
—-and, of course, he—he has an interest in some of 
Albert’s enterprises ; but I do think he might be more 
considerate.’ 

Upon the instant, who should enter the room but Uncle 
Dudley himself. He came up to us smiling, and shook 
hands with me. 

‘ Been out pottering among the roses,’ he said, in expla- 
nation of his loose sack-coat, from the pocket of which a 
huge pair of garden-shears protruded. ‘ And how flourishes 
the drama in West Kensington? Have they roped you 
into it?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he strolled over to the 
group at the other end of the room, and we followed him. 
Not Mrs. Albert herself could accuse him now of lack of 
consideration. He shook hands cordially with M. de 
Rohan, young Mr. Hump, and another nameless juvenile 
male in the background. He had a budget of playful 
remarks for the three or four daughters of neighbours in 
the group, and he declared that already he could discern 
in Ermyntrude’s carriage and mobility of countenance 
signs that the long dominion of Ellen Terry and Sarah 
Bernhardt was tottering on its foundations. He was 
even dallying, he jocosely confessed, with the fascination 
of joining in the affair himself, and playing the part of a 
Wicked Uncle. 

‘I am afraid there is no such part in either of the 
pieces we have selected,’ said de Rohan. 

‘Well, then, a Bad Baronet,’ said Dudley. ‘ Hang it, 
man! ‘There musi be a Bad Baronet.’ 

‘The drama of to-day,’ replied the dramatic professor, 
‘has done away with Bad Baronets. Modern actualities, 
sir, palpitate with the emotional realities of great, plumb- 
less souls cast relentlessly into the stern crucible of 
Destiny. I can see, though, how persons of your genera- 
tion should not quite understand this. I find it frequently 
the case.’ 

Uncle Dudley placed his hand upon his bosom, and 
bowed with gravity. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘pray consider my 
generation as sitting at the foot of yours in humble and 
grateful astonishment.’ 

M. de Rohan returned the bow and sank back in his 
chair, a subdued satisfaction lighting his meditative 
features. He held one of his hands listlessly poised in 

_ to let the blood run down, and to give his wide and 
peter white cuff a chance. 

Somehow the young people did not care to discuss theit 
dramatic projects further, now that we had come, and talk 
drifted into more worldly channels. 

‘This morning,’ said Uncle Dudley, settling himself 
comfortably in the sofa-corner beside his niece, ‘I was 
walking down the Holborn, idling along, and some whim 
prompted me to turn off into Red Boar Street. I had seen 
the sign so many times—I had never seen what the street 
was like. A queer, narrow, slummy sort of street, with 
little shop-windows exhibiting the o¢dest collections of 
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things—mostly tinned and smoked eatables. I looked a 
long time at these windows, curious to see what the 
inhabitants of the district bought and lived on. Noticing 
a bottle of Harvey Sauce in one of the grocery displays, it 
suddenly occurred to me that we never have it here, and 
that I always want it, and so I went inside. It was more 
like a birdcage than a shop. I had to crowd in between 
a young man on a step-ladder and a solid wall of cans, 
boxes, bottles, and barrels reaching straight to the ceiling. 
In the middle of this wall there was a little hole—for all 
the world like that in front of a paying teller at a bank— 
and behind this the grocer himself—a fierce-looking little 
man, with a red beard and stubbly red hair. 

‘« A bottle of Harvey Sauce, please,” I said. 

‘« Three-pence-ha-penny!” he growled out, sulkily, 
throwing down a bottle on the shelf. 

‘« Dear me!” I said affably, “1 had no idea it was so 
cheap!” 

‘“ You can have the real Harvey Sauce for ten-pence !” 
he snarled at me. 

‘“ Well, I don’t think I asked for imitation Harvey 
Sauce,” I urged apologetically. 

‘ He produced the other bottle with a grieved air. I 
compared the labels curiously. “So they imitate even 
Harvey Sauce,” I| said, thinking to placate him. 

‘** They imitate everything!” he snapped out, through 
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the hole. “I suppose you wouldn't want poor people to 
have any sauce at all!” 

‘«O bless you, yes,” I protested, “ by all means; but why 
should they insist on their 3}d. sauce bearing a bogus 10d. 
label? That is what I don’t understand.” 

‘“They've as much right to have Harvey Sauce as you 
have!” retorted the grocer, savagely, and that shut me up. 

‘When I got outside, I looked up to see his name—the 
sign was Vilkins ——’ 

Uncle Dudley’s rambling monologue came to an abrupt 
stop. M. de Rohan had suddenly risen, and _ had stretched 
out his hand to Mrs, Albert, protesting that he really 
must go ; he was already late for another appointment. ; 

After a moment's bustle and aimless rising, Mrs. Albert 
walked with the dramatic professor across the room, and 
out into the hall-way. She returned a moment later, with 
a flushed face and a gleam in her eye. 

‘I am afraid, Dudley,’ she said, not at all in accents of 
fear, ‘that your remarks—that absurd story about the 
sauce—annoyed M. de Rohan. He apparently isn't 
coming any more. He muttered something about being 
so occupied, as he walked away. One might fancy he 
thought you invented the story as a slur upon him.’ 

‘ Now, that’s curious,’ said Uncle Dudley, ‘ for he knows 
the story is true. Why, he was the young man behind me 


on the step-ladder.’ -Harotp Frevperic. 


A SPRING IDYLL 


HAPPY garden, in May air 

With lawns and wilding arbours fair 
And alleys pleached of quick and yew 
To cloister those from curious view 
Who tread their paths of springing green ; 
And, save of nesting birds unseen, 
Listen and tell of love as they, 
While youth is youth and May is May. 


Take hands and walk, as we walk’d then 
Through the long shade to sun again, 

And watch’d the dial silently 

Broad o’er his lighten’d hours (as we, 

After our many days of cloud ;) 

And heard the blackbird fluting loud 
Fantastic descant from the beech, 

Then speed him home with chattering screcch. 
We laughed, ‘ Shy artist, who's thy foe?’ 

Nor knew the dread that parents know. 

From the nigh copse a turtle-dove 

Pour’d forth his passionate tale of love 

In smothered sobs from too full heart ; 

We heard in trance our own love’s smart. 
Then all the breadth of heaven’s high hall 
Shook with the plaintive cuckoo’s call, 

Now faint, now resonantly clear, 

Then faint again, as far or near 

His homeless home he wander’d free, 

A ‘ Pilgrim of Eternity,’ 

The spell broke with the smile, and so 

We turn’d our steps and loiter’d slow 

’Twixt borders pale with later spring ;— 
Polyanthus crowding ring on ring, 

Love's banner, heartsease, balm for ‘ thought,’ 
White tulips, blue forget-me-not. 

One slim narcissus drooped his head, 

And from her closely curtain’d bed 

One lily shook but half her bells ; 

Each pluck'd ; which kept? the rhyme not tells. 


As yet the wise, respective wor'd 

Had not her pomp of plumes unfurl'd 
Or tassell'd go'd on tree and tree, 

T’ enhance their fresh embroidery. 
For Boreas bluster’d still, and th’ East 
Pa'sied the sap in plant and beast. 


Only Pomona knew no fcar 

For her white breast hid brush’d the pear, 
And now her fingers ’gan to fling 

On th’ apples pink enamelling. 

(O frosts, join not with rain to mar 

More cunning workmanship than far 

Ind fashions by her delicate waves 

To deck the Nereids in dim caves ! 


The season strain’d forward, and we 
Strain’d forward ampler bliss to see— 
Summer for spring, for blossoms fruit ; 

And we have tasted,—and shall co’t, 

If God allow, not once again 

Autumn’s joy wrought from smiles and pain. 
And now once more tis May—nay more ; 
June’s breath stirs rapture, blown before 
Her footsteps, and the roses’ blood 

Tingles, the ruby gems 1’ th’ wood 

Leap into twisted leaves, unfold 

To spray, as one but cries ‘ Behold’ 

And in the spray’s heart lurks—O June, 

O heart of the year, thy heart makes swoon 
Th’ o’erquicken'd sense, but ev’n thy name 
Wakes on man’s heart new wings of flame ! 


O happy garden, two long years 

Have all thy voices charm’d our ears 
From discord, din, and rough unrest 
That drive off peace, too timorous guest. 
The ever-circling years shall bring 
Thee but more beautiful a spring ; 
(More beauteous spring, O love, to thee 
In spite of winter's jealousy !) 

Which of us twain shall sooner go 

The separate path ; ah, who can know ! 
One may perhaps while thrushes call 
On love in sweet antiphonal, 

An air shall blow, a whisper'd sigh ; 
And one the other sitting by 

Shall rise and quit this leafy place 

With backward hands, and wuat st ll face ! 


Nay, tears avail not, but our love 

Avails death’s terror to remove. 

Love dies not nor can lovers die ; 

And though vast worlds between them lie, 
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Th’ intelligencing current thrills 

From each to each the thought love wills. 
Remember’st not the dreary day 

When I must journey, how (you say) 

A nightingale, ev’n love's own bird, 

In our fair garden else unheard, 

Pour’d from the lilac, melting-sweet, 

His throated jewels at your feet, 


Ya'tenden, May 13, 1892, 
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Till blissful night return’d me home ; 
And is death more than absence? Come, 
Leave care, ‘tis May, and still we’re here, 
And shall be, shall be, many a year, 
Hearkening these swallows, and without 
The struck ball, and the echoing shout 
Of village children at their play, 

In the quiet air at end of day. 


H, C, BEECHING, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BROAD GAUGE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 21st June, 1892. 

Sir,—I prefer the plain Mr. of the French style to the 
Teutonic fashion of carrying the title of Professor into ordinary 
life; so I will ask Mr. Elliott if, when he becomes Professor 
Elliott in the class-room, he teaches the principles of mechani- 
cal similitude. 

These principles are ignored in his arguments concerning the 
Broad Gauge and Steamship Performance ; and so I am justi- 
fied in asserting that he is playing to the gallery. 

So long as the broad and narrow gauge rail were of the same 
weight, the arguments concerning the more powerful locomotives 
and greater speed on the broad gauge fellto the ground. The 
narrow-gauge engines which replace the Iron Duke and Lord 
of the Isles are of greater power and equal speed ; and it will 
be necessary to double the weight of the broad gauge rail if the 
gauge is increased again from five to seven feet ; and lay down 
arail of something like 2o0olb. a yard, for the vision of Mr. 
Elhott concerning the grave possibilities of the Broad Gauge to 
be realised. 

Mr. Elliott writes at such length that we should have pre- 
ferred to have his opinions in the form of articles, giving an 
account of Lardner’s dé/éses (it appears, then, that there was 
more than one), with an illustration, say, of Lardner (the 
amateur engineer) capering before Brunel (the engineer in a 
hurry) ; but to be of permanent value this must be carried out 
in a judicial and scientific spirit ; Macaulay’s historical method 
must be carefully avoided, as the original documents and ac- 
counts are readily accessible for verification. ‘Thus, I find the 
complete discussion of steam communication with India in the 
1836 edition of Lardner's Steam Engine, including also the 
arithmetical calculations applying also to the Atlantic passage. 
Admiral Preble’s //éstory of Steam Navigation may be con- 
sulted for a dispassionate compilation of contemporary records. 

Mr. Elliott’s figures concerning the expected performance of the 
new Cunard steamer are in complete disaccord with the laws laid 
down by Mr. Froude, the great authority on the subject. 
According to Mr. Froude, the speed can be increased five per 
cent., from twenty to twenty-one knots, over the same length of 
voyage—¢.e., across the Atlantic, by increasing the vessel ten 
per cent. in length and thirty-three per cent. in tonnage and coal 
capacity, while the horse-power and daily coal consumption is 
increased forty per cent., and so on. A speed of twenty knots 
through the water will take the steamer from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in six days ; the reputed five days nineteen hours 
is obtained by knocking off the five hours due to difference of 
longitude, but such jockeying is beneath the notice of scientific 
argument. If the speed is increased to twenty-one knots, the 
time of the passage is shortened by seven hours only, bringing 
the reputed time from Queenstown to Sandy Hook to five- and 
a-half days; but to secure this the new vessel would have about 
16,009 tons displacement and 28,000 horse-power, and burn 420 
tons of coala day. We are now arguing from the performance 
of the City of Paris, which burns about 300 tons of coal a day; 
with 20,000 horse-power, implying 1.4lb. of coal per horse-power 
hour, and this is the present performance which the naval 

architect must take as the basis of his calculations. 

It is quite possible that there is in store for the steam-engine 

a great improvement by which this consumption may be con- 
siderably reduced, and a smaller vessel be employed ; the above 
calculation then falls to the ground ; but, as Rankine says in 
his Preliminary Dissertation on the Harmony of Theory and 


Practice in Mechanics, ‘The question in practical science is— 
what are we to do ?—a question which involves the necessity of 
the immediate adoption of some rule of working.’ 

Lardner was fully acquainted with the steam-engine per- 
formances of his own day and from the commencement of steam 
navigation, and merely carried out some simple arithmetical 
calculations similar to the above ; but he thereby saved the 
merchants of Liverpool from enormous commercial loss, as the 
merchant could not expect his cargo steamers to receive a mail 
boat subsidy. Speaking of his own prophetic words concern- 
ing the commercial non-success of transatlantic steamers not 
subsidised, Lardner could write in 1851, ‘Thus it appears that, 
after a lapse of nearly fourteen years, notwithstanding the 
great improvements in steam navigation, the project advanced 
at Bristol, and there pronounced by me to be commercially im- 
practicable, signally failed.’ 

The Britannia, in which Dickens went out to America, was 
eighteen days in reaching Boston, 200 miles or a day’s run short 
of New York; it would have been unseamanlike for Dickens 
to say that naught but a steamer could have lived in the weather 
experienced, when he merely meant that only a steamer could 
have kept itscourse. Dickens gives very fully his reasons for 
returning ina sailing ship ; and land was made on the twentieth 
day on the return voyage. 

It is forgotten now that Lardner was advocating the claims 
of Galway as the point of departure, against Liverpool or 
Bristol; and if it is imperative that the voyage is to be reduced 
below five days, we may still see the claims of Galway come to 
the front again.—I am, Xc., 

A. G. GREENHILL, 


THE DISEASE OF CENTENARIES 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, London, 23rd June, 1892. 


S1R,—That modern institution, the ‘centenary,’ has some 
excellent uses, the chief of which is that it sends a few men for 
a time to honest study amongst the sources of history and 
biography. But there is also a germ of disease lying in the 
‘centenary’ which seems to infect all who take part in it- 
They are subject to a mania which compels them to assert that 
the centenary hero, whoever he may be, was, altogether, the 
greatest man that ever was born, at least in his own line. No 
sane man can deny the beautiful character and extraordinary 
merits of William Carey, the founder of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, who has such a number of hagiopraphies in the 
religious magazines for the present month of June. These 
hagiographies are mostly uncritical Zendenz schriften, whose 
writers suppose that the one short and easy way of paying due 
honour to Carey is to do as much injustice and dishonour as 
they can to his contemporaries, our forefathers. It was to such 
undiscerning flatterers amongst the ancients that it had to be 
said, ‘There were brave men before Agamemnon.’ Carey is 
treated by Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Clifford, and many other 
such characteristic utterers of each fashionable cry of the 
moment as specially as ever Agamemnon was. Hence it has 
become not only necessary to say that there were missionaries 
before Carey, but it is a due service of reparation, a debt of 
piety, patriotism, and righteousness to vindicate our forefathers 
from the insult and wrong done to their memory by the gush- 
and rhetorical phrase-mongers, who are suddenly called upon 
to provide a speedy sermon or magazine article. It is quite 
true that Carey’s missionary enthusiasm was severely and 
perhaps sometimes unjustly criticised in the last days of the 
Saculum Rationalisticum. But have the hagiographers ever 
taken the pains to read one of these criticisms, or to examine th 
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grounds of them, except possibly the cheaply accessible banter 
of Sydney Smith? The English critics of the last century only 
said about Carey precisely the same which is said by such 
theologians as Langhans in his famous book (and by many an 
observant traveller) about the missionaries of our own day. 
Take, for instance, the review of Carey’s Enguiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use Means for the Conversion of the 
Heathens, published just a century ago in the literary columns 
of the Annual Register for 1792. The reviewer, instead of 
sneering at Carey, praises him as a ‘serious and well-meaning 
person.’ But he then goes on to point out what a dark and 
ugly character Carey himself gives to those ‘ Christians’ whom 
he urges to ‘take means for the more effectual propagation of 
the Gospel.’ How are figs to be gathered from such thistles ? 
If a man be already a Pharisee, what else can he effect by com- 
passing sea and land but the undesirable production of other 
Pharisees ? What do the Calvinists Carey and Andrew Fuller 
really mean by ‘the Gospel’? Their notion of ‘the Gospel’ 
was a low and limited one in comparison with that of the 
Moravians, who were labouring with passion and self-denial 
as missionaries at the very time in which it suits the hagio- 
graphers to pretend or imagine that Carey invented missions 
Missions and huge organised Missionary Societies are two 
absolutely different things. The Missionary Society, with its 
fund, machinery, and officials, is by no means so grand or 
so successful as the individual Boniface, Willibrord, Xavier, 
John Woolman, Carey, or Bishop Selwyn. ‘If, said the critic 
of the Annual Register a hundred years ago, ‘the gloomy 
picture which Mr. Carey hath drawn of Christians, in all coun- 
tries and of all denominations, were taken from Nature, we 
should say that the religious state even of heathens must 
be rendered worse by intercourse with them.’ The late 
Dr. Wolff was first led to doubt his own ‘mission’ to the 
East, which had no authority behind it higher than that 
of one of these societies by being asked by a Greek 
orthodox bishop, ‘Who sent you?’ All that the missionary 
could reply was ‘Mr. Drummond,’ but the Eastern bishop, 
perhaps on account of his ignorance as a minister of ‘the 
apostate and superstitious Greek Church,’ could not find Mr. 
Drummond’s name in the New Testament, or in any authorita- 
tive document of universal Christianity. The heathen, as the 
despised English reviewer of the last century observed, were 
likely to ask the missionaries, who sent them. ‘A vicious and 
profligate body,’ Mr. Carey, by his own account, would be 
obliged to answer. Even ‘the success of missionaries for such 
a vicious and profligate body,’ the reviewer not unreasonably 
observed, ‘would be the greatest evil that could befall the 
human species.’ What more do we say, when we protest 
against the combinations of gospel and gunpowder, Bible and 
brandy, doctrine and demoralisation, which the heathen have 
received from Christian Europe? Sydney Smith was not a 
satirical blasphemer, but a pious, moral, serious, liberal, English 
priest, full of bright humour, commonsense, and hatred of 
Pharisaism.—]! am, &c., A PROTESTANT. 





REVIEWS 
CHARLES KEENE 


Life and Letters of Charles Keene of ‘Punch? 
Somes Layard. London: Sampson Low. 


By George 


Mr. Somes Layard confesses that he did not know Charles 
Keene even by sight, and he refrains, on principle, from 
attempting to estimate his artistic genius. And, therefore, in 
accordance with the eternal unfitness of things, he has been 
chosen to write the great draughtsman’s biography. He con- 
fesses, himself, that the book is a record of small beer, but 
confession is not expiation, and the smallest sense of propor- 
tion would have excluded from the covers at least a hundred 
pages of superfluous statements. For instance, we are not 
thrilled to hear that Charles Keene had the same taste in 
writing-paper as Mr. Tuer, nor does it seem pertinent to the 
subject that a certain Indian Colonel found the Mulligatawny 
soup at the Arts Club soothing to his palate. And then Mr. 
Layard is of those who take their Pusch seriously ; he discourses 
gravely of the ‘table’ and the ‘ big cut,’ and doubtless believes 
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that our only comic’ paper is a national institution, like the 
Lyceum or Mr. Gladstone’s collars. On one occasion Charles 
Keene illustrated a legend, which the readers of Punch found 
unintelligible. A pointless joke is by no means a white black. 
bird, but the event provides Mr. Layard with eight pages of 
commentary. To those who would find a picture of Charles 
Keene, and stand not aghast at the mention of the Puy) 
dinner, all this is a weariness, while the reminiscences of casya| 
persons, which have been shovelled into the book, are barely 
readable. Whatever criticism is committed is strangely beside 
the mark. While Mr. Layard deems it a virtue to keep a 
discreet silence concerning Keene’s art, he solemn!y discusses 
his humour, and finds it noteworthy or curious that the artist 
could never have made even a ‘tolerable amateur actor, | 
were as near to the purpose to speculate whether he would have 
succeeded as a tallow-chandler. However the book cop. 
tains a pleasant selection of letters, though these also might 
have been discreetly weeded, and at least the materials for 
forming some judgment of the artist’s character. 

Keene was a Tory of the antient (as himself would have 
spelled it) fashion—simple, large-hearted, and loyal. He was ever 
girding at the Radicalism of his colleagues, and during the poli- 
tical crisis of 1877 would not even visit Bouverie Street. When 
Mr. Anstey joined the staff he wrote, ‘I hope he’s a Tory. We 
want some leaven to the set of sorry Rads that lead poor old 
Punch astray at present.’ He was also a stern opponent of archi- 
tectural restoration, and even his clay pipes—dug out of the 
Thames mud— proclaimed his antiquarianenthusiasm. Through- 
out his life he was an inveterate collector—books, musical in- 
struments, costumes, provided they were old, all found a place 
in his lumber-room. His love of the bagpipes is well known ; 
and, though advertisement was abhorrent to him, he was con- 
sulted as an authority by more than one eminent musician. He 
would practise fingering on a piece of wood as he walked to and 
from his studio, and it was a perpetual annoyance to him that 
the conditions of modern life forbade his skirling when and 
where he choose. His tastes were Spartan in their simplicity ; 
he was his own cook, and he knew no extravagance save tobacco. 
Concerning his art he displayed a rare and delightful modesty. 
He resolutely declined to discuss theories or methods, and des- 
pised as arbitrary all such distinctions as are commonly drawn 
between portraiture and landscape. ‘Ifa man can draw at all, 
he would say, ‘he can draw anything.’ Nothing in his life was 
more characteristic than his friendship for Fitzgerald. He knew 
him not as a poet, but as ‘ one of our sort ’—a staunch, whole- 
hearted Tory. Old Fitz himself said the two greatest men he 
had ever met were Alfred Tennyson and the captain of his fish- 
ing smack. As you read of Keene’s visits to Suffolk and his 
simple friendship for the author of Omar, you reflect that he 
might worthily have completed a trio. For it was the man, not 
the writer, that Keene admired, and he records with some sur- 
prise that Fitzgerald was worshipped by Rossetti and his set, and 
that W. B. Scott leapt from his chair in amazement when he 
heard that Keene was a constant visitor at Woodbridge. 

Of his artistic eminence he was most modestly unconscious. 
He gave away his drawings with a prodigal hand, as things of 
no worth. That any one should be found to admire his etch- 
ings filled him with astonishment, and he resolutely refused to 
gratify the curiosity of would-be biographers. In France, where 
art is, Or was, a serious pursuit, they recognised his genius: in 
England the President of the Royal Academy condescended to 
observe that ‘the humours of the life of certain classes of Eng- 
lishmen had never been seized with such an unerring grasp as 
in his works,’ and his humour, or his lack of it, is still a favourite 
topic of discussion at the tea-table. You constantly hear the 
question put whether he was better at depicting waiters or 
drunkards, and Mr. Layard is so far analytic that he finds that 
the artist’s humour was ‘ of observation rather than of invention.’ 
The controversy seems to us beside the point. There was not 
a touch of your professional funny man in Charles Keene. The 
legends, which he dignified by his drawings, were invented 
cheaply enough, and might be—as they were—the work of any 
one. That he ever drewa line for Punch was a matter of 
accident, and there is no doubt that his talent would have dis- 
covered a field of exercise, wherever it had been employed. 
For Charles Keene was above all things, and before all things 
an artist. He knew how to express the facts of life in lines or 
in masses of black and white. He had the language of his art 
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at his finger-tips. There is not a touch in the best of his works 
that is meaningless or superfluous. He was ever more con- 
cerned to make a picture than to raise a laugh, and the conse- 

yence was that a thousand dullards grinned at the wit another 
supplied for one that understood the strength and beauty of 
Keene’s masterpieces-in-little. He always drew or studied his 
efiects from nature, so that there is no fumbling nor uncertainty 
of touch. Every line falls into its place, as it is ordered, and 
you need not ask yourself twice what is meant by a particular 
arrangement of light and shade, when the result is always so 
transparently simple. His landscapes are triumphs of observa- 
tion and presentation. Though always subservient to the 
general design, they display an elegance and an expressiveness 
which are unique, and not a line is wasted in the vain attempt 
to record those tiresome details of nature which escape the eye 
of all save the botanist. And he had withal the finest sense of 
decoration, so that his pictures are a far rarer possession than 
an epitome of the humours of the lower-middle class. But his 
gift came to him unsought, and he prized it lightly. You shall 
search his letters in vain for any note of pride or glory. You 
might indeed surmise, if you knew not his drawings, that he 
was an amiable dilettante with a taste for pipes of all sorts 
and shapes. However, Mr. Layard has thrown his chance 
away, and his book is not so much the picture of a man as an 
ill-assorted heap of raw material, But the drawings are there, 
admirably reproduced, and biographical ineptitude is powerless 
to impair their beauty or diminish their effect. So that we are 
grateful for the book and can even forgive Mr. Layard his 
many indiscretions, 


ENVOY OF THE SUN 


A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. 
JUSSERAND. London: Fisher Unwin. 


M. Jusserand, who gave us the Wayfaring Life of the Middle 
Ages, has adventured (it seems) upon English at first-hand, with 
admirable fortune. There are certain great volumes of Corres 
spondence d@ Angleterre which stand (in red morocco) at the 
Foreign Office in Paris. Macaulay dipped into them, and 
Mignet ; for ends which concern their readers. M. Jusserand 
has used them—not to point an historical text, but—to paint us 
a picture of the times. The ambassador of the Sun King came 
to England as to an unknown land. He was set on a pinnacle 
therein, with orders to report everything of reasonable interest ; 
London fashions and literature, Lord Mayor's banquets, scandal, 
and affairs of state. The person we concern ourselves with is the 
Comte de Cominges: a man (according to St.-Simon) ‘im- 
portant toute sa vie’; whose letters, saving this book, remain 
unpublished. As conseiller d’ambassade, M. Jusserand knows 
his subject ; his style is pleasant as distinguished: he has, ina 
word, the best qualities of a gossip. 

Mazarin dead, Louis XIV. became King, and de Lionne his 
Foreign Secretary. Charles II. was just beginning his reign : 
young, intelligent, popular and voluptuous. The difference was 
that he also never cared to rule. The Bourbon still showed him- 
self ready to hazard most things for the fame of hiscrown. The 
Stuart kept his deep-set resolutions for the privileges of his 
lemans. ‘ Whosoever,’ he wrote to Clarendon, ‘shall hinder my 
intent’ (to make the Castlemaine a lady of the bed-chamber) ... . 
‘I will be his enemy to the last moment of my life.’ Compare a 
letter of Louis to his envoy :—‘ The point I noticed in your dis- 
patch (he says), is how neither the king, my brother, nor his 
advisers do know me as yet. They can make an estimate of 
of my forces ; but they do not see my heart. I wish that you 
tell them, I do not crave, nor look for, any accommodation in 
the affair of the salute at sea, because I will find means to 
Maintain my right, whatever be the consequence. . . . . Allthe 
Chancellor has put forward is nothing for me as compared to 
the point d'honneur.” To uphold such points of honour 
was the main employment of his servants. D’Estrades, 
Cominges’s predecessor, was a man of cold-blooded valour, 
the very butcher of a silk button. He was sent to England 
with strait orders to stand on his punctilioes. ‘The Sieur 
d'Estrades will preserve the pre-eminence to which the 
king is entitled, allowing no ambassador to go before him, 

except the Emperor’s, in case he send one to England. He 
will allow to his left, the Spanish ambassador, as well as the 
representatives of the other kings who hold their crown direct 
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from God. As for those of Venice... . he will allow them 
to go behind.’ The unfortunate man did his best; but the 
Spaniard enlisted the help of Monk’s Irishry. In the fight for 
the precedence, a set conflict in Cheapside, which Pepys 
recounts us, ‘it was the fortune of the mounsiers to receive the 
greatest loss, five being translated out of this world, and above 
thirty wounded.’ De Watteville’s coach passed in state, with 
fifty drawn swords: and d’Estrades was recalled. 

Cominges, a veteran soldier, favourite of Anne of Austria, 
and husband of Césonie, ‘la perle des précieuses, was neces- 
sarily an adroit person. It is possible that he was not charmed 
by his appointment. His wife could not accompany him to 
England. She seems to have been virtuous: but she might 
not be spared from Versailles. Her occasional colics plunged 
the court into gloom. On her recovery, Loret would advise 
gentlemen of discretion to save themselves—by leaving Paris. 


Cceurs aux divins atraits sensibles, 
Qui d’amour étes susceptibles, 
Pour vous sauver de ses apas, 
Croyez moi, ne la voyez pas, 

Bref, vous conseillant a propos, 

1] suffit pour votre repos 

De dire a votre Seigneurie : 

La belle Comminge est guarie. 


Apart from his other anxieties, the husband must have felt 
himself unfit for his post. He never understood English. He 
spells it, indeed, with marked success; writing of the Duke of 
Boquinquan, M. le Comte d’Evinchéres, and Milord Petre- 
baro: of the king going to Oiiindsor and Madame to Qinzinton. 
But the simplest words in the language are a mystery to him. 
A very witty letter being read at Court, he is struck by the 
admiration of the bystanders... .. ‘Every one cried, Very 
wel, very wel! The Comte de Gramont will explain to your 
majesty the energy and strength of this English sentence.’ 
It is not surprising that he was ignorant of our literature. 
Years afterwards, the royal librarian catalogued Shakespeare as 
a passable but indecent insular poet. But when the Great 
Monarch asked for a report on English writers, and so came 
near playing Viking to Voltaire’s Columbus, Cominges, after 
full inquiry made, fobbed him off with ce don homme Hobbes 
(whom he asked to dinner); three obsolete Latin authors, 
Bacon, Morus, and Buchanan; and ‘un nommé’ Miltonius, 
‘plus infame par ses dangereux écrits que les bourreaux et 
les assassins de leur roi.’ However, the fault was not all on 
one side. Our ambassador at Paris, for example, the grave 
Presbyterian Holles, wrote that the Queen had given birth toa 
Moorish girl: ‘which created much wonder.’ Marie Thérése 
had been delivered of ‘une fille morte,’ which Holles had 
heard as ‘une fille maure.’ 

But in Cominges’s case this detachment from the nation 
he visited was not ruinous to his observation. His remarks 
on the follies of the Court,—then, in spite of our insularity, 
the principal resort of fashion in Europe; on our passion 
for politics (‘In this country everybody thinks it his right 
to speak of the affairs of State, and the very boatmen want 
the my/ords to talk to them about such topics while they row 
them to Parliament’); even on the splendours of Neumarquet, 
where the stables are wainscoted and sculptured, and the 
horses fed on new-laid eggs and Spanish wine, are more lively as 
well as more accurate than the writings of (say) M. O’Rell. But 
then your ambassador, being commonly a gentleman, has 
nothing of the instinct of journalism. Cominges’s letters were 
modelled on the precepts of Quintilian; dispatches ‘ with 
porticoes,’ M. Jusserand has it. Throughout the treble corre- 
spondence which he carried on with His Majesty and with 
Lionne, he begins with a regular exordium. His news is gene- 
rally trivial ; for us, the more trivial the better. The fogs, the 
*vapeurs du charbon de terre,’ make the half of his complaint. 
Evelyn writes the Fumifugium ; Charles threatens a Bill: but 
meanwhile three ambassadors in succession have been crippled. 
The envoys travel to Salisbury, and are surprised to see so few 
villages in a distance of 30 leagues of very fine land. The 
common people live comfortably, because they pay nothing 
when the State has no war. But they are not numerous, ‘the 
cause for which is that the colonies in the West Indies, the 
English settlements in Ireland, the pressing of men for the 
navy, absorbs a large number of people.’ 

Cominges achieved yery little. The nation was resolved on 
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war : and the King of England, as Courtin wrote to Lionne, 
must follow his subjects. Clarendon would listen to nothing. 
One day he would have his gout ; another, the audience was 
postponed ‘on account of the Sunday, for which they have 
here the greatest égards.’ The mob threatened to celebrate a 
victory over the Dutch by grilling Cominges on a bonfire in 
front of his embassy. The good man gave up at-last: was 
consoled, no doubt, for a time, by the beauties of the Court 
(Charles was still ready to interpose his good offices for a 
friend (p. 150) ); and returned, in 1666, to the arms of /a ded/e 
Césonie. We are obliged to him for his letters: and to M. 
Jusserand for editing them. 

It is worth noting that the Marshal de Gramont first said, 
‘God scarce ever fails to second the bigger squadrons.’ 


FICTION 


Nada the Lily (London: Longmans) is a novel in Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s own and incomparably best manner if we 
except Jess. Allan Quatermain does not come into it, but 
Umslopogaas does, and the story of his mysterious youth is here 
told with great effect. He was at one time a partner witha 
sort of wizard, who commanded a large pack of partly enchanted 
wolves, and a very good time the two young men had. The 
pleasantest character in the book, however, is Chaka, the ‘Zulu 
Napoleon,’ who was, as history tells, the uncle of Cetywayo, and 
whose premature decease, though a perfectly ratural conse- 
quence of his proceedings in a country where people go about 
nearly naked save for assegais, is the circumstance in the 
story most to be regretted in the interest of fiction. In the 
course of things there occur some two score single and separate 
homicides, described more or less in detail, and about fifteen 
massacres, wherein the number of victims varies from half- 
a-dozen to several thousands. Of course they are only speci- 
mens of what went on, and the record makes no pretence to 
fulness. Of formal battles there are comparatively few, and 
these are not described so minutely as in King Solomon's Mines, 
for instance. Stillno one cou!d possibly complain of not get- 
ting enough gore. Every capable writer can write best about 
some particular thing, and Mr. Haggard does best in gore. 
Therefore we are glad to welcome him back from England 
and civilised life, which plenty of other writers can do rather 
better than himself, and to assure his admirers that in the pre- 
sent work he is not only engaged upon what he does best but 
doing it as well as ever he did. Several of Mr. Kerr’s illus- 
trations are spirited, but they are rather monotonous, and the 
book would be improved by their absence. 

Now that Tolstoi and half-a-score Russians besides are 
known to English readers at least by reputation, the publisher 
or translator of Makdars Dream and Other Stories (London : 
Unwin) is guilty of something very like affectation in printing 
the authors’ names in Russian capitals. True, the volume 
belongs to the ‘Pseudonym Library’: but there is no reason why 
a pseudonym should be unpronounceable. ‘ Makdr’s Dream’ 
and ‘ Bad Company’ are the work of the same hand : a writer 
with a strong conception of character and a disposition to 
linger over attendant circumstances. Makar is a peasant who 
gets gorgeously drunk on Siberian brandy—three parts water, 
and one part an infusion of tobacco and spirit (by which device 
the honest Asiatic is enabled to indulge in two vices at once). 
Each glassful made Makar gasp for breath and see red rings 
dancing before his eyes. Then he slept and dreamt that life 
was not precisely beauty, and he died in his dream and went 
before the ‘Great Taion’ in a rather unconventional fashion, 
and told his sordid story, and found that the uncovenanted 
mercies of God are better than the dealings of men. ‘ Bad 
Company’ is even better. The child of a Polish magistrate is 
neglected, and consorts with the most abandoned and filthiest 
of beggars. Yet ever he retains the innocence of his birth, 
and a pretty act of kindness wins him back the love of his 
father. ’Tis the tale of the lily that grew from mud ; told im- 
pressively and well, despite the piling-up of facts about the un- 
cleanliness of beggars, and a certain air of self-consciousness 
in the author. ‘The New Life, by a second writer, is not inter- 
esting and not well told. And the translator has made English 
except for his defiance of one simple rule of grammar. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who purports to be a person with a 
business or profession, and an amateur painter, publishes a 
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collection of stories and sketches which either have, or ought to 
have, appeared separately in periodical publications, Presumably 
American. They are entitled A Day at Laguerre’s, and othey 
Days (London: Osgood), and, while good enough to read jf 
any one wants to read them, are bad enough to enable an 
one to leave them unread without a shadow of regret. They 
are printed with ‘ considerable affectation. Zhe Woman of 
Shawmut (London : Osgood), the heroine, whose story Mr, E. 
J. Carpenter dedicates—with no particular propriety of style—to 
Mr. W.D. Howells, was a Puritan living in or near Boston, Mass, 
in the seventeenth century. When they asked her in marriage it 
it was her habit to reply modestly, ‘ Yea, if the Lord so will.’ The 
second gentleman to whom she made this answer was sufficiently 
valorous and discreet to marry her instantly—that is to say, 
within three minutes. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
first gentleman turned up and objected. She reminded him of 
the reservation under which he had been accepted, adding, 
‘but the Lord hath willed otherwise.’ This Gladstone in 
petticoats lived many years with her husband, with varying 
fortunes, and many more after his death. The jilted gentle. 
man pined for her at least fifty years, and saw everybody 
buried, finally laying flowers on the lady’s grave. There is 
nothing in the story to show that he is not pining still. 

In his preface to /n and About Bohemia (London : Griffith, 
Farran) Mr. C. J. Wills expresses the ‘ earnest hope that he may 
have succeeded in giving the general reader a genuine peep 
into that mysterious country,’ and ‘that he (the G. R.) will rise 
from the perusal of this book with the conviction that—to put it 
mildly—the Devil isn’t half as black as he’s painted.’ The 
glimpses afforded will assuredly drive the G. R. to the utter- 
most ends of the earth to avoid both the place and the inhabit- 
ants thereof. The ‘genuine’ Bohemia, indeed, is peopled by 
beings of both sexes, whose language is free, and their drinks 
are frequent and expensive, whose morals are easy, and their 
ideas of brilliancy and humour are horse-play and practical 
joking. Their stories, which are not without smartness, were 
written to serve a temporary purpose, and fulfilled their mission 
by appearing in various periodicals. 

Shrimps are Archie’s particular weakness. Also he once loved 
Bab, but that was in the country before he knew the wild joy of 
shrimps. Now he is in the Foreign Office, and denies himself 
his favourite delicacy because he ‘ must economise, and shrimps 
seem as good a point as any other to begin on.’ Bab never loved 
Archie, and she has given her heart to Neil Buchanan, who is 
that blend of African traveller and novelist now beloved of 
lady authors. He has rigid principles, and rather a rude way 
of entering rooms unannounced. Bab innocently calls on an 
influential person, and requests him to bestow a vacant attaché- 
ship upon the foregoer of shrimps, which the influential person 
promptly does. Therefore, the ruthless Buchanan throws her 
over, and she seeks and finds safe refuge, after the manner of 
her kind, in brain-fever. But a friend argues the point with the 
moralist, and he is roused to a sense of his folly ; so he rushes 
to Bab’s home, enters her room unperceived (as usual), falls on 
his knees beside her couch and weeps. Then the clinging 
business begins anew and the story ends. Such is A Girl 
Diplomatist (London: Chapman) by Mabel E. Wotton: a 
pleasant trifle, and its brevity commends it. 

Two Aunts and a Nephew, by M. Betham-Edwards (London : 
Henry), is zo¢ amusing—far from it ; nor is it the least bit instruc- 
tive. From first to last it has not one exciting word or gesture. 
Three young unmarried women smuggle the nephew—they are 
not his aunts—by night into their Pension, and wreck the larder ; 
and the landlady appears to upbraid en /oiletle de nuit ; andthe 
episode is quite shocking by reason of its tameness. The 
aunts are almost as provoking in a quiet way; and their flat- 
ness is weil nigh as their nephew’s own. Aunt Geraldine— 
with the air of one inventing brilliant epigrams and aphorisms 
of high savour—makes remarks as pointless as they are ‘ playful.’ 
Why so much of your sympathy is asked for the nephew you 
are at a loss to understand: as the author has made him almost 
more mediocre than a young middle-class Englishman may be 
and live; but it would appear that she is unable to apprehend 
how hopelessly uninteresting he is. We like not, nor do we 
greatly believe in, the three American females; and yet we 
may give no better reason for the unfaith and misliking that are 
in us than the old and famous one which served in the case of 
Dr. Fe'l. It is perhaps an ungracious thing to say now, but 
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Two Aunts and a Nephew seems superfluous in an overcrowded 
world of books. 

The Poison of Asps (London : Methuen), by Orton Prowse, 
his plenty of good things in it; but it is terribly lacking in 
palance, proportion, and a certain literary fitness that one finds 
less than one would like to say in its favour. It shows a know- 
ledge of human nature in more than one aspect, and is not 
without humour, but the presentation of persons and things is 
a good deal at fault ; and the author is inclined to be prosy, 
and to take himself now and then a little more seriously than 
he need. Still, the book is beyond the average in many essen- 
tial respects. 

Norah Grey (London : Digby and Long) by L. Hartley, isa 
delightfully ingenuous story with extreme youth written be- 
tween every line. The heroine is of the ugly duckling and the 
Cinderella type ; neglected at first, she is afterwards able to 
shower mysterious gifts on her astonished family in the way, we 
know. Ziddledywink Tales (London: Griffiths), by J. K. Bangs, 
like so many children’s books suggests the scheme of ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.’ It has merits and brightness, but the jokes 
and play of thought are ofttimes obscure, and are likely to prove 
puzzling, even to the American infants for whom it is written. 
The illustrations by Charles Howard Johnson, though only 
head- and tail-pieces, are exceptionally good. 

There are two characters in minor fiction whose representation 
is so uniform as to suggest suspicions of stencilling. The first is 
a man, rich and old, who has brought up the second, an orphan 
relative, lovely and penniless, without appreciating the wealth 
of love hidden in her young heart. One night, something 
awakens his affection, and, pressing a kiss on her forehead, 
he resolves to make a will in her favour next day. At that 
‘first unsought caress’ every student of fiction knows that 
that same night, or early next morning, before the hastily 
summoned lawyer can arrive, the old gentleman, hitherto most 
buxom, will be discovered speechless on the floor of his room 
a miniature (or old letter) tightly clasped in his nerveless, 
fingers. He knows better, too, than to expect the invalid to 
recover sense enough to sign the hastily prepared document. 
His commiseration is ready: he is well aware of the crue 
treatment that awaits the beautiful orphan at the hands o 
mercenary relatives, who shall urge her to wed a wealthy and dis- 
solute suitor; and he foresees her walk through the snow to 
shelter with humble but upright friends. But, all through the 
brain fever which results from her exposure—whatever causes 
work together to undermine the strength of the fragile women 
of minor fiction, their illness invariably takes the form of brain 
fever, which, always terribly severe, is never fatal—he feels no 
fear, for he knows she will recover, and will marry the brother 
of her humble friend. ‘Then, when she has approved herself a 
good wife in comparative poverty, the distant cousin, who in- 
herited the fortune intended for her, will be thrown from his 
horse—quiet riding in this class of story is five thousand 
degrees more dangerous than brain fever—and she shall in- 
heritin herturn. Aingin the True (London : Oliphant), by 
Ella Stone, may serve as a typical example of this class of 
story: it is nicely written, unexciting, and admirably suited 
to the highest moral book-shelf. 


l 
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THE GIRDLE OF CHINA 


The Snows of Thibet, through China. By A. E. Pratt. London : 
Longmans & Co. 

James Gilmour of M. ongolia: His Diaries, Letters and Reports. 
Edited by Richard Lovett, M.A. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 

From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By Julius M. Price, 
F.R.G.S. London : Sampson Low. 


As in Marco Polo’s days, snowy mountains and stony deserts 
girdle the Middle Kingdom. But travelling has become a tame 
affair since the old Venetian—first of the great race of com- 
mercial travellers—crossed the Gobi on his way to Kambalu. 
Gone are the power and prestige of the Great Khan, and the 
Mongols themselves have become a feeble folk, with no fight 
left in them, who are gradually forgetting theirown tongue and 
Customs to learn those of the Chinese, and who are putting 
away tents and camels that they may settle down to vulgar 
trade and agriculture. All the wonders of Kublai’s court 
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have been obscured in that shadow of Russia, which stretches 
across the Mongol Steppes and falls within the Great Wall. 
Modern travellers in Northern and Western China, be they 
missionaries, naturalists, or special correspondents, bear testi- 
mony, direct or indirect, that the said shadow is still creeping 
and darkening. The Rev. James Gilmour, Mr. A. E. Pratt, and 
Mr. Julius Price, may be taken as specimens of these three 
types of western observers. Each of them has the note of his 
class and some merits of his own. 

To Mr. Price it might be objected that he set forth on his 
enterprise of unveiling the secrets of Northern Asia to the 
British public with but a meagre outfit of knowledge and 
experience. But it is not always good to know all about your 
subject before beginning to give your impressions, and, be- 
sides, audacity and omniscience are the blessed perquisites 
of youth and the special correspondent. Mr. Price met 
with many adventures before he entered the holy city of the 
Mongols or approached the Great Wall. He was sent out by 
the //lustrated London News to tell the story of the first 
successful commercial venture by sea between the ports of 
Western Europe and the rivers of Northern Asia. Whatever 
the ultimate result of Captain Wiggins’s bold and persevering 
effort to open steam communication between the Thames and 
the Yenisei, the world of commerce will probably have to wait 
some time before Siberia has attained such a development that 
the profits of trade through the ‘ ice-cellar’ of the Kara Sea will 
cover the risks. At best the open season must be short, the 
prospects of vessels reaching their Cestination problem- 
atical, and the obstacles offered by floods and floes and custom 
house regulations formidable, unless great climatic and political 
changes are at hand. Enough that the ‘ Biscaya’ reached her 
destination and delivered her cargo within a day of the ap- 
pointed date, and Mr. Price was at liberty to pursue his route 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. A\l Northern Asia 
was before him where to choose; and he headed his way 
south-eastward, through Irkutsk, Urga, and Pekin to Tientsin. 
He travelled by steamer and sledge, by camel caravan, bullock- 
waggon, and mule litter; and, as earlier narratives have led us 
to expect, he found that a winter journey through Siberia, for 
one whose time is his own and whose pocket is well lined, 
is not all hardship and privation. His Russian friends over- 
whelmed him with hospitalities, and he is proportionately 
grateful. He met with pretty hostesses and travelling com- 
panions, and he ingenuously confesses his susceptibility, under 
such conditions, to favourable impressions of Siberia. Even 
within the walls of Siberian prisons he met with unlooked-for 
favours, and he acknowledges with mingled pride and horror 
the havoc he made on the heart of a distinguished-looking 
Baroness, confined (in the loosest fashion of Siberia) for having 
got rid of two husbands by slow poison. It had not occurred 
to him specially to interest himself in the convict and exile 
system; but his casual and rather perfunctory observations 
led him to the belief that it is to be arraigned and condemned 
rather for its looseness and its scandalous disregard of sanitary 
laws than for any deliberate infliction of cruelty. After a 
remarkable passage of Lake Baikal on the ice, he plunged, at 
the frontier town of Miamachin, into a new world—the world of 
China. It isthe fear rather than the presence of Russia that is 
found beyond the Border, and the religious ideas, the domestic 
customs, and the street scenes of Urga are probably not 
changed in essentials since the days of Ghenghiz Khan. The 
Mongols are probably the most profoundly devout people on 
earth, if attention to the outward observances of religion and 
submission to and reverence for the priestly caste be taken as 
the test. Other national characteristics are Mongol filth and 
Mongol laziness. Mr. Price did not appreciate the combination, 
although it is not unknown to history. 

It seems strange that it should occur to good people in 
Europe and America that the proper thing to send out to this 
praying race snould be not soap but missionaries. If, however, 
missionaries are to be sent to Mongolia or elsewhere, they ought 
to be of the type of James Gilmour. He was a man of faith and 
action—one who not only preached and taught but lived a 
life of unceasing labour and self-sacrifice. To get near to the 
people, he did in Mongolia as the Mongols do. He slept in 
their tents, wore the native dress, and ate the native food. He 


-walked hundreds of miles with his kit on his back, dispensing 


medicines and distributing booklets. His success, measured 
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by the number of converts, was poor: he as good as confesses 
that missionary work among Mongols is a failure. Those of 
them he could ‘ catch’ didn’t care a straw for Christianity ; they 
had a system which satisfied themselves,and what more did they 
want? But the presence and example of a true man cannot 
but have worked its effect. Mr. Price was much struck by the 
different footing on which a Russian is placed in these regions, 
compared to the British and the subjects of other nationalities. 
It arises from a general conviction of ‘what would happen were 
a subject of the Czar to be offered any insult.’ A Cossack cap 
implies an incredible amount of respect, and M. Shismaroff, the 
Russian Consul, isa more important personage at Urga than the 
Chinese General or the Living Buddha. But a career and cha- 
racter like Gilmour’s must also have left a powerful impression 
upon the people to which he sacrificed his means and time. Un- 
like many missionary records, his letters and journals can be 
read. Indeed, it is difficult to stop reading once you have begun. 
His pages are far from brilliant ; they are not lively ; strokes of 
grim humour are not wanting, but they are rare. The great 
quality of his style is its simplicity, its truthfulness—the art or 
gift of making a picture in the fewest and plainest words—in 
which he has not inaptly been compared to Defoe. 

The same praise of sincere and vivid presentation of 
facts belongs to Mr. Pratt’s narrative of his expedition to the 
snows of Thibet. His was not a quest after missionary 
converts, or after ‘copy’ for an illustrated paper, but after the 
plants, insects, reptiles, and fishes of Western China, heretofore 
unclassified by science. His route lay far to the south and west 
of the scenes of Mr. Gilmour’s and Mr. Price’s experiences, 
and to reach his happy hunting-grounds he had to clear the 
gorges of the Yang-tsi, and climb the serried lines of obstruc- 
tion presented by the mountain systems of Western Thibet and 
the exclusive spirit of mandarins and lamas. He met with 
great success in his search, and has added not a little to our 
knowledge of the geography and the political and social con- 
dition as well as the natural history of the vast province of 
Szechuan. He passed under the roots of Wa-shan, one of 
the strangest examples of Nature’s architecture in mountain 
building, and twice climbed the sacred Mount Omei and from 
the ruined temple of brass crowning the ‘ golden summit’ of the 
5000 feet of sheer precipice, twice gazed on the ‘Glory of Buddha’ 
—a ‘golden disc’ surrounded by radiating bars bearing all the 
colours of the rainbow—which pious Buddhist pilgrims have 
often in vain prayed to see. He hobnobbed on the margin of 
the perpetual snows of Thibet with local kings, coolies, and 
robbers, with a missionary Bishop, an Orleanist prince, and a 
grand lama, and yet he went on collecting his snakes, his 
butterflies, his birds’ eggs, as if these, after all, were the chief 
concerns of life. 


OF RACING 


The Race Horse: How to Buy, Train, and Run Him. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Warburton, R.E. London: Low. 


In Berlin they have a way of thanking God that He made 
the world, because otherwise the Kaiser might have done it. 
Our version of the proverb rejoices that Englishmen built up 
England, a nation so stoutly welded that Mr. Stead and his 
Nonconformist Inquisition may neither deracinate the tradition 
which has made the race imperial, nor, to borrow a simile from 
the subject of discussion, tame the vigorous Briton even as 
unruly stallions are tamed, into something attenuate or sexless, 
something that resembles a man but is actually an average 
Nonconformist. To leave politics on one side, they did their 
best to ‘ purify’ the music-hall, and the music-hall remains 
unpurified (spite of rumours to the contrary) as it was or ever 
County Councils were thought on. Now the Inquisition has 
cast its shoe over the race-course. Betting is to be abolished ; 
yet without a reasonable amount of betting the training of 
thoroughbreds must cease, and horse-breeding can but lapse 
into chaos. Better that (the Inquisition contends) than that 
the Common Fool be made to understand that he must lose his 
money in a manner befitting his station in life. True, words 
cannot be invented sufficiently contemptuous for the loafers 
who spend their afternoons with a starting-price bookmaker at 
the tape, or the victims of the thieves who haunt the purlieus of 
disreputable public-houses. But, to use ‘a very damnable argu- 
ment in a very good cause,’ gambling is the most respectable of 
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vices. The adept in another vice may deflect from the Straight 
course of honour, and yet remain free of his craft; but the 
gambler who descends to trickery, or cheats, bets upon a cer. 
tainty and ceases to be a gambler. With this, as Colone| 
Warburton shows, the race-course offers an exhilarating and 
engrossing pastime, invigorating the body, and not bad for the 
mind. Such a finish as that inthe Hardwicke Stakes, when 
Ormonde just beat Minting with Bendigo close up—and yoy 
might have seen several equally brilliant effects in horsemap. 
ship any season until quite recently—is as fine an achievemen; 
in its way as a good innings by the Doctor, or any other exhibj. 
tion of strength and nimbleness regulated by skill. All the same, 
supposing that the Bill which Mr. Stead, and ‘a gentleman by 
the name of Bunting,’ have drafted, were now law, Colone| 
Warburton had run close upon a misdemeanour for publishing 
a work invaluable to the trainer, useful to the owner, and—since 
he writes out of the fulness of knowledge with a tempered en. 
thusiasm—delightful altogether to such as take pleasure in the 
speed of a horse. 

He holds a brief for the owner ; advising that victim of his 
own extravagant recklessness in what wise racing need not 
‘read ruin,’ or even waste. Thus his work is a practical 
supplement to that most admirable concretion of gossip and 
history, Zhe Jockey Club and its Founaers, wherein Mr. Black 
established the theory that an aristocratic oligarchy has justified 
its authority, on the turf at least. Mr. Black saw cause to 
regret, with many an one else, that sport is no longer the end of 
racing, that enormous sums (change hands over a handicap, 
that two-year-olds are often ‘untimely faded’ through over- 
work, and that short distance sprints, invented for gambling 
purposes, are too frequent. He was well content to let matters 
rest; Colonel Warburton does more. His client races for 
money, and, therefore, big prizes are to his advantage, for the 
which view there is much to say, since the ‘small man’ has ever 
tended towards shady practices. He seems to regard the 
breeding of non-stayers (p. 185) as beneficial, since stayers are 
less useful as sires for ‘hunters, hacks, steeple-chasers, and well- 
bred harness horses.’ This is a hard saying. Staying power 
is chiefly a matter of wind—that is, of physical conformation— 
and consequently it is inherited. A horse that can ‘ crawl fora 
century ’ is useless, but, other things being equal, a hunter who 
comes of a sturdy strain is better than one sired by a fiery 
galloper, although as many sporting writers forget, much 
depends on the selection of the dam, who is chosen often with 
surprising carelessness. The chief objection to the present 
fashion of short races is that in the end it must specialise the 
race-horse to an excessive degree, although, striking the average 
he is capable of harder undertakings now than he was under 
the criminal system of four-mile heats. Colonel Warburton 
advises the speculative owner to trade in two-year-olds, since 
these run more ‘ generously’ and the market is more open than 
in the case of approved performers, and at the end of the 
season they will always fetch some sort of a price in the ring. 
That is well enough, but there is no getting round the fact that 
the youngsters are sent out too often. A little racing is good 
for them. We believe that too much of it ‘injures their use- 
fulness’ at the stud, and is responsible for the lamentable 
deficiency in old horses able to get over a long course, or, in- 
deed, to get over any course at all, the reason being that most of 
them are worn out after the second season. Colonel Warburton 
sees that something is wrong here, but he charges it to the plan 
of taking a yearling’s age from the 1st of January. The foal 
is thus cast at a time when the dam can scarce get fresh grass, 
and is reared under unnatural conditions. There is much to 
say for this opinion, but we should share the blame between the 
two causes. 

The first chapter shows owners how to purchase a yearling 
intelligently. Like reading and writing, that goes by nature: 
but to buy profitably is more often the gift of fortune. Colonel 
Warburton shows how a good judge can guage a horse’s capa- 
bilities, even in the sale-ring. But, generally, the owner prefers 
to pay a long price for the offspring of a fashionable sire. In 
1890, fifty-eight yearlings fetched £104,716; in 1891, thirteen 
of these fifty-eight among them won £14,875; of this sum, 
La Fléche, El Diablo, Lady Hermit, and Priestess got most; 
but only La Fléche approaches excellence. Twenty-eight ran 
without winning, and seventeen never left their stables. 
The chapters on stable management, food and clothing are 
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admirable ; and the owner should be enabled by their light, to 
keep a check upon the modern trainer's chief defect, his 
treating all horses as if they had the same capacity and 
temperament. We are glad to observe that Colonel Warburton 
thinks that he gallops horses too much and too fast, insisting, 
after a practical experience of many years, in England, the 
states, and the Colonies, upon the value of rest. In fact, 
the book is full of wisdom and good sense; no fussiness 
and no faddish theories. As to racing, the remarks on 
jockeyship are rather perfunctory, but no one ever learned 
to ride out of a book. The writer shows how the owner 
may make money out of handicaps, supposing that his cattle 
pe good enough to win, and accepting the present condition 
of affairs, he advises honesty rather than ropery from a 
somewhat cynical motive (p. 220): ‘As to the immorality 
of pulling horses, that is quite conventional.’ There we agree ; 
only, such a convention ought always to be observed. It 
is not ‘unjust and absurd’ to ‘ punish a jockey, or an owner’ 
for doing so, because, although an owner is not bound to con- 
sider the public, ‘which is a hass,’ and nothing to him, he is 
bound to deal fairly with other owners. To be quite logical, 
ought not Colonel Warburton, after this, to have added a chap- 
ter on ‘nobbling’ to his most interesting book? It contains, 
we may add, many amusing yarns and a store of curious, rather 
out-of-the-way information. But we fail to see the point of 
the story about the Prior and Prioress’s Cesarewitch running : 
as it stands at least. 


INDIAN VILLAGES 


Land-Systems of British India. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 
Three volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The latter-day student, whom Mr. Baden-Powell finds con- 
stant occasion to admonish and encourage, can count himself 
happy in an appreciative age. No longer is he compelled to 
glean a hardly acquired knowledge from many and conflicting 
authorities, but learning is made easy by luminous and vol- 
uminous tomes, considerately arranged 1n divisions and sections, 
with summaries to assist the flagging memory. This ostentation 
of method is calculated to deter the general reader, and much 
matter in the author’s oddly miscalled ‘imanual,’ particularly 
the detailed dissertations on the business and procedure of the 
Land-Revenue officers, appeals to few or none save the sucking 
collector. Even the chapters on the various settlements, despite 
their interesting record of patient endeavour and failure crowned 
by success, are too technically minute for the subscriber to Mr. 
Mudie’s. But, as a special treatise composed for a special pur- 
pose, Mr. Baden-Powell’s book fulfils all reasonable require- 
ments, and at least the Indian official of to-day cannot complain 
with Holt Mackenzie, who nevertheless was an eminent ad- 
ministrator, that he has been investigating land-tenures all his 
life without understanding them. 

The makers of India were no fools, but they lived before 
Laveleye and Maine had written, and the village-system was 
imperfectly understood. From England they brought the idea 
that the soil belonged ea necessttave to the landlord, who let it 
to the tenants at a stated rent ; and in India they encountered 
persons, as the ZAmindars of Bengal, and the Taluqdars of Oudh, 
who appeared to correspond (with a difference) to the British 
squire. Now we know that these persons were accidents, not es- 
sentials—were the middlemen or pud/icaniwho had foisted them- 
selves upon the decadent Mughal Empire ; and that custom, to 
be properly appreciated, must be approached from the base of 
the structure, not its apex. Mr. Baden-Powell has some warning 
words of wisdom against the very plausible theories of the 
philosophical jurist concerning the village ‘community’ and 
its supposed socialistic constitution. He also derides the ideal 
descriptions—Sir Charles Metcalfe’s has become classical— 
of the little republics that, under dynasty after dynasty, 
through} revolution upon revolution, remain the same. On 
the contrary, the form of the village has been varied in 
an infinity of ways, by the influences of race, of cult 
above all, of caste; by the successive waves of immigration, 
among which the Dravidean, even earlier than the Hindu, 
possessed the civilising elements of a central government, 
an hierarchy, and a scheme of revenue. Nevertheless, there 
are two recognisable types, of which the more ancient is 
the raiyatwarf, or non-landlord ; distinguished by the principle 
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that the cultivators are absolute owners of. their several family 
estates. Bombay mostly conforms to this category, so does 
Madras ; whilst there are numerous instances in which joint 
villages have decayed under the ‘ Maratha plough, or the still 


more grinding exactions of the Rohillas, the bandits of whom 
Macaulay wrote such mischievous and shocking trash in his 


libel on Warren Hastings. Territorial rights, however, were 
elsewhere superimposed ; and so you get the tenure of the land- 
lord, or (more usually) body of landlords intermediate between 
the Raja and resident dependents. After this manner villages 
were sometimes colonised by the first conquerors, notably in 
the Panjab, where, besides the highly organised polity of the 
Jats, are the Pathans, who still cling to a periodical exchange of 
holdings. But, as a rule, the’ growth occurred in this way: a 
Raja’s estate was dismantled, the chiefs seized upon its frag- 
ments, and on their death the heirs became co-sharers. The 
same development occurred in grants made to courtiers, though 
the time always came when the superior caste agreed to divide no 
further. Or, again, the joint-village traces to a revenue farmer, 
who, during the decline of native or the beginnings of British 
rule, had usurped proprietary privileges, or purchased tracts sold 
for the recovery of arrears. In both the raiyatwdri and co- 
parcenary class there is generally a central residence quarter, 
surrounded by the arable fields, and beyond them the area for 
pasturage and wood-cutting ; there is also a staff of watchmen 
and artisans, supported either by annual payment, or, as in 
central India, by official grants. But in the former the head. 
man is an important functionary—in the latter a recent addition 
under the title of lambardar, for purposes of revenue ; the real 
government being by the panchayat, or council of heads of 
families. In the landlord-village the site belongs to the pro- 
prietary body; the waste, too, is not regarded as Government 
land, but forms part of the estate, and may be partitioned among 
the shareholders. The special possession of these is the sir, or 
home farm, which they keep under their own management, and 
whence they cannot be ejected by the society for non-payment 
of their revenue quota. Much might be written concerning the 
impost-free assignments or jagirs, as to the keepers of the 
marches, or to even the inconvenient freebooter ; or, again, to 
the holy man who founded a mosque. The Rajput chiefs shared 
the vanquished territory, subject to homage {to the Maharaja 
and the obligation to provide a proper band of warriors ; among 
the more cemocratic Sikhs of the cis-Sutlej States allotments 
were given even to the rank and file of the misl, or fighting 
corporation. 

The Rajds based their claims to the land less upon the 
very tangible right of conquest than upon sundry interpretations 
of the learned, which (according to Mr. Baden-Powell) are 
rather ingenious than conclusive. These rights have been 
adopted by the British Government as regards the ownership of 
the waste, the recognition of titles, the power of escheat, and 
the collection of revenue, which last, whether paid in cash, or, 
as among sundry hill-tribes, in kind, is but a continuation of the 
‘rdjd’s heap’ appropriated from the harvest. If the native 
administrations are severe and uncertain—for instance, the 
Maratha’s were wont to supplement the ordinary taxation by 
irregular cesses—our first great effort erred from a superfluous 
leniency. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal, though made 
with the best intentions, was undoubtedly far too favourable to 
the zdmindars. Not only was a modern de fac/o title fixed in 
perpetuity without regard to the original and real proprietors of, 
the village soil, but also the assessment, made without survey, 
was left improperly light, under the mistaken notion that the 
landlords would, in kindred spirit, refrain from rackrenting their 
tenants, and would encourage improvements. The Bengal 
system applied to Madras, but was presently afterwards pro- 
hibited, and then finally abandoned as a general principle, the 
inquisitorial annoyance of re-settlement being minimised by the 
practice of keeping village-maps to date. Again, it was found 
advisable to curtail the authority of the taluqddr middleman of 
Oudh by means of sub-contracts with the peasantry, an arrange- 
ment which, in the Central Provinces, has been pushed to the 
curious extreme that the mdlguzdr has no powers of eviction or 
even of enhancement. In the North-Western Provinces the 
joint-villagers have been carefully protected under a non- 
permanent settlement of thirty years, and so these interesting 
associations still defy the vulgarities of competitive com- 
mercialisim, though (alas!) the decrees of the panchayat are 
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being superseded by the judgments of the law-courts. The 
Raiyatwari system of dealing with individual occupants is found 
in its most scientific perfection throughout Bombay (see this 
journal’s notice of Sir William Hunter's volume), but its earliest 
developments were in Madras, and were due to the ability of Sir 
Thomas Munro. They tried zimindars and leaseholders ; they 
tried to calculate the general ‘average produce’ per acre; 
finally an admirably simple classification of single fields was 
ajopted (as series ‘red soil’; class, ‘ half clay half sand’; sort, 
‘ordinary’ or ‘ in‘erior ’), the rates being based upon the yield 
of one or two standard grains, as millet for dry land, and white 
paddy for wet. 

Space forbids more than a cursory allusion to the shifting 
cultivation of Eastern Bengal ; the nomadic herdsman of the 
Nilgiri hills; the tanks and terraces whereby the peasant of 
Ajmer-Merwara contends with unkindly Nature. Enough to 
add that, despite its ‘text-bookiness,’ this is about the most 
excellent of the many admirable essays recently published on 
India. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Morton has finished his translation of the Divina Com- 
media. (London: Macmillan.) ‘Women, said Dr. Johnson, 
‘have a great advantage that they may take up with little 
things without disgracing themselves.’ The Doctor was right ; 
*he had tried the flageolet, and ‘Dempster’s sister’ (was she 
pretty ?) had undertaken to teach him knotting, but had failed. 
Here, however, is a creditable kind of work for idle men ; let 
them translate, and especially let them translate Italian. We 
suppose Italian must be abandoned to these gentry, nor indeed 
have we a word to say against the occupation, except that it 
seldom or never can emerge into the field of critical review. 
Men will translate for various reasons ; the eighteenth century 
hacks did so for very good and substantial considerations ; but the 
nineteenth century translator is something of a di/et/ante. He 
has just discovered a new sensation, his inward parts are moved 
strangely. Like Cortez, he stands ‘silent upon a peak in 
Darien,’ though Keats did not go into ecstasies about Homer, 
but about Chapman. Keats was content with his translator, 
he did not incontinently rush into competition with him, not 
apparently being afflicted with the’cacoethes transferend?. We 
have already protested against these fatuous productions, and 
we shall never cease to refuse them a place within any con- 
ceivable limits of literary activity. Dr. Carlyle did the thing, 
if it was to be done, once for all. No one can quarrel with 
Dean Plumptre and his pleasant dream of rendering Dante 
into English verse. But that need not have been obtruded 
upon the public. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats is the very antithesis of the scrupulous 
student of folk-lore. For him fairy legend is not the material 
of a science but a fascinating reality. He still believes—or 
persuades you that he believes, which is the same thing—in 
Sheogues and Banshees and the ‘ gentry’ who dwell in Irish 
hills. Such simple faith were engaging in a peasant ; it is ten 
times more delightful when it is embraced by a writer of taste 
and fancy and learning. And so it is that the preface and 
appendix of /rish Fairy Tales (London: Unwin) are more in- 
teresting than the collection of stories which serves as their 
excuse. Board schools and cheap lectures have done their 
best to slay Imagination, but she survives to-day in far-distant 
corners of the kingdom, and ‘ Biddy Hart, whom Mr. Yeats 
sketches in his preface, still harbours a touching respect for 
her friends the fairies. She speaks of them after a simple and 
matter-of-fact fashion, as though their existence were beyond 
question. She creates them in the image of the homely peasants 
she sees around her; only in her eyes they are grander and 
more elegant. ‘Saints and angels, fairies and witches, haunted 
thorn-trees and holy wells,’ says Mr. Yeats, ‘are to her what 
books, and plays, and pictures are to you and me.’ And as 
begetters of fancy are not fairies far more potent than books or 
plays? What is the Lyceum stage compared to a hill-side 
alive with hobgoblins? Concerning the Banshee, Mr. Yeats 
writes with perfect gravity. He combats the vulgar theory that 
she never goes beyond the seas. A distinguished anthropolo- 
gist has heard and seen her as far away as Central America, 
near Libertad: she was ‘dressed in pale yellow,’ and she 
raised a cry like the cry of a bat.’ Nor was that the end of 


her journeying : for twice since she appeared in a spot g 
destitute of romance as Queen’s Square, 

Mr. Augustus W. Dubourg’s Angelica (London: Bentley) 
is described as a ‘romantic drama’: of course, in foy 
acts. But it’s only a costume melodrama. The heroine jg 
Angelica Kauffmann, who is beloved by a _prosy Puppet 
calling himself Sir Joshua Reynolds ; likewise by Fersen, the 
Swedish valet—whose business in the play is to bellow seni. 
ment, suffer despite, and act generally as heroes (of melo. 
drama) do. There is one Strossman, a Count, the Secre. 
tary to the Swedish Embassy. He hankers after Angelica, and 
concocts a plot to drug her, which is frustrated by the wit of 
Fersen ; when to get his revenge Strossman announces that 
his lackey rival has proved his claim to long descent and , 
title, thus by Swedish law becoming incapable of marrying 4 
commoner. Nor is that all. Lady Margaret Forbes loves 
Sir Joshua, who still leans to his ‘Angel.’ Therefore the 
wily Strossman shifts his ground. He gets old Kauffman to 
forge the Great Seal of Sweden ; he encourages Angelica to 
marry Fersen before the patent of his nobility arrives ; ang 
when all is in train he arrests the lady’s husband and father on 
a charge of conspiracy. But the scheme goes not forward: 
there is a hitch, a veritable Boucicaultism. The final situation 
is no more illogical than the rest; the dialogue consists chiefly 
of exclamations and invocations; whilst of the characters we can 
only say that they are neither the persons they profess to be nor 
aught but windbags full of sound and fury signifying nothing, 
As for Wardeck (London: Kegan Paul), an historical play in 
two parts (ten acts, to wit), it is written by Mr. J. W. Aizlewood, 
L.L.B., is dedicated to Professor Henry Morley, and has nothing 
else to distinguish it from the ordinary run of historical plays, 
The author is not a poet, he has little more than a dilettante 
interest in history, his power of revealing character in action is 
most slight. The scene where Clifford betrays Stanley is at 
once an insult upon the decency and upon the rascality of 
human nature. 

Mr. John T. Petrocokino’s pamphlet on Ea/forced Widow. 
hood (London : Unwin) is a somewhat inconclusive little pro- 
duction, no small part whereof is occupied by a list of the 
committee for improving the position of women in India. The 
names are mixed : ¢.g., Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lord and 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bunting, Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, and Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Caine. But the 
object is praiseworthy enough ; to raise (namely) the Hindu 
widow from the position of life-long serfdom to which she has 
been condemned by the inexorable laws of caste. But how? 
Legislation has been tried, with the result that not a hundred 
remarriages have taken place during the thirty-six years of 
the Acts’ enforcement. And yet in the North-West Provinces 
alone these hapless creatures number near five thousand. Mr. 
Petrocokino safely surmises that there is but one remedy : ‘to 
bring about an alteration in the feelings of the population.’ 
True enough : but the suggestion is hardly helpful where in- 
veterate cult and creed are concerned ; and the amendment 
of the law of ’56 would simply produce much cry but no 
wool. 

If Mr. Monteith Smith’s Law of Expenses in the Supreme 
and Sheriff Courts of Scotland (Edinburgh : Clark) have any 
faults, it is possibly a slight lack of entertainment for the 
general. Nay, even the learned Inns of Court will read with 
a shudder of ‘sisting 2 mandatory,’ of a ‘defender craving 
to be reponed’ (Unde hac, O Palinure! tibi dira cupido?), 
of ‘the expenses of multiplepoindings,’ ‘suspensions,’ and 
‘diligence,’ and such other things as ‘froze the swift speech 
with sorrow and amaze’ of all save the Scots lawyer. Yet 
the student of comparative jurisprudence will find much to 
interest him. ‘ There is an old case where the client’s mother 
paid the expenses herself.’ True, our author adds, but this 
case is altogether outside the general rule; yet it may be 
equalled by the inverse instance of the famous action when 
there was judgment against the poor nephew and execution 
against his rich aunt. Is it not a maxim that equity, like 
Nature, does nothing in vain? Again, a comparison of the 
fees allowed under the Debts Recovery Act, 1867, and the 
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scale of costs prevailing in the English county courts ( £50 being 
taken as the limit in both cases) shows how very much more 
cheaply they manage these things north of Tweed. Still, 
the book is well-nigh exclusively intended for the Scots prac- 
‘itioner, and he will find it complete, clear, and practical. 

The fourth part of the first volume of Die judische Litteratur 
wit Abschluss des Kanons (Trier ; Mayer) contains, like its pre- 
decessors, much curious matter. There are indeed a good many 
moral platitudes which fail to charm ; the difficulty being not 
‘0 enumerate such maxims but to observe them. Yet the 
Talmud, from which the extracts are inade, has much else. 
Thus, there is the story of the soothsayer who foretold that two 
disciples going forth to cut down wood would not return. They 
met an old man who begged something to eat. They gave him 
ql their provisions and returned in safety. The soothsayer was 
naturally indignant ; he examined their bundles, found halfa 
huge snake in each, and heard the story of their charity. 
‘What can I do when the God of the Jews lets himself be 
softened by a bit of bread !’ is his somewhat extraordinary re- 
fection. Again, a woman dreamt that the pillars of her house 
fell. She went to Rabbi Elieser for an explanation. He was 
out ; but his disciples kindly explained that the event portended 
the death of her husband. ‘ Ye have slain the man,’ quoth the 
Rabbi in high dudgeon, ‘for the dream turns out according 
to the interpretation’: which strikes one as a common-sense 
view of the question. Again, the opinion of Rabbi Jonathan on 
the world’s tongues is worth noting. Only four were of note— 
Greek for poetry, Latin for war, Syriac for elegy, Hebrew for 
talk. Assyrian for writing, many thought, should be added. 
These may serve for samples, 
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issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 





New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s. and 2s. 6d. Series. 
Ready This Day, fcp. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. By Roy TELLeEr, 


Author of ‘ The Outcasts,’ etc. 


Just Published. 
THYRZA. By Georce Gisstnc, Author of ‘ Demos, 
etc. Fep. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s., limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS BY W. E. NORRIS AND 
S. BARING-GOULD. 


NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
JULY contains the opening chapters of two new Serial Stories, viz., ‘MRS. 
CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,’ by S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
‘Mehalah,’ etc., and ‘THE COUNTESS RADNA,’ by W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ etc.; also the following contributions :—‘ UNDER 
GREEN LEAVES,’ by ASON OF THE MARSHES —‘ REMINISCENCES 
OF CLERICAL DUTY '—‘ THE LITTLE NAPOLEON OF CARIBOU'— 
*HOME-SICKNESS '—‘ OAK CHESTS.’ 

At all Booksellers and Newsagents. Price Sixpence. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Now Ready, at all Booksellers. 


OUR EARTH— 
Night to Twilight. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON. 


*O where is Heaven amid her works around, 
If not in man?'—Canto v., p. 112. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 





Lonpon: T, FISHER UNWIN, Parsrnoster Squars, E.C. 
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4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


rg BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 








CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED. 6 e@ © © # # + £2,000,000 9 0 
PaIp Up . . . . . ‘ . + . . 251,093 15 Oo 
RESERVE FUND e¢ . . . . . + e ° 223,000 oo 

1,748,906 5 0 


UncM.LED CAVITAL . . . . . . . 
Board of Directors. 
Wa. KESWICK, ¢ hairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOL! von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.. 
EGBbERT IVESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Dav ip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. SASSOON (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H PD, STEWART (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and ‘Two Years. 
4f 9 for Three and Four Years, 
for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


rH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


rig CHURCH AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


ee 


TO CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, AND WORKERS. 


11 5Ot 





For Information on the question of Church and State, and the history and 
progress of the Church in Wales in particular, application should be made at once 
«) the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S W., where all 

lications, including the books and speeches of Lord Selborne, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, etc. etc., may be obtained. Specimens of 
caflets and posters may be seen at the depot, 30 Parliament Street, S.W., or will be 
sent by post on receipt of six stamps. 

\ reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Commons 
athe debate on February 23rd, is now ready. 

H, GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary, 

9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


foels:ap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 


Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. net, seventy-five (75) copies will be printed on 
Nutch hand-made paper in large 8vo size, of which 60 are 
forsale at the Subscription price before publication of 10s. 6d.: 
with twenty (20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 
8vo size, at the subscription price before publication of 25s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
a 
ee t , , 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
. Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s, net. [All sold. 
4 The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on 
publication, a Second Edition ts now ready. 

I he disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
phe: of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in its 
haiti also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 
ou inenvy and half in adiniration: Here is a 400k; here is one of the books of the 
s+ — Vational ( bserver. 
ta Barrac k-Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
wT done, which is saying a good deal, ‘* Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘‘Gunga Din,” and 
k ommy are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 

‘nglish literature has hitherto produced ’—A thenaum. 
thet tese Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
net dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
pee The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
, rs — Spectator, 

‘a finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

The Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'— Daily Vews. 

ef ‘e “ Ballad of East and West” is one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to 

ound in our literature.'—Saturday Review. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Notes. ) The Wreck. By H. D. Lowry. 
Winding in the Reel. By-paths of Literature. By Sir Herbert 
A Well-Meant Paving-Stone. Maxwell, 
English Operatic Fashions. Correspondence : 
Chapel-going Inquisitors. A Salvationist Protest. 
The Apotheosis of Muscle. An Alsatian of the Seventeenth Century. 
That Blessed Word ‘ Compulsion.’ Greatest Britain. 
Uganda. An Agreeable Rattle. 
Modern Men: Clear of Cant 

Stevan Nikolov Stambulov. An Anglo-Indian. 
In Early June. A Silly Book. 
Gowns and Hats, A Disciple of Thucydides. 
Degeneracy, In Praise of Edinburgh. 

Books of the Week. 








hotel and hydropathbic 
Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.C., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Lariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


AROLA 


‘~/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
==" FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 














RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, } wrRTT 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Hntique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality. 





Sole Proprietirs— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ee el B 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and E xport Oilmen 
| generally. Retail everywhere. “ 


Ronen ree ns RT Fut 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin, 
PLaver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in i Packets containing 1 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 


\ The f lowing extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, afl erest to every Smoker:— 
























THI PIPE IN — WORKHOUSI —The picture drawn by our Helper of t he pox 
‘ man inthe worklouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart oleae a 
: our corresp« ondent Une who dates from the Hix sh Alps, and signs himselt ‘Oki Screw,’ 
‘I have been struck wit my ur sugestic n in the October num er of the Aevien of 
eviews for a scheme to s ppl y »kers in union workh« with tobacco. I am afraid, 
judved by the ordina ary sta andare e ar n the most per of auvaie. as I never give a cent 


away fcr purposes of so-calle ad charity 3 but this scheme of yours apes ils at once to the 
sympathic *s of aha rdened an 4 eveniean smc ker. Were! in London, 1 would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent for the next nine months. I « an, however, do a little, ancl would like to 
co yntribute a pound of what J consider the’ BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
‘PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1] enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


 LIEBIG “COMPANY: Ss’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


BEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus 























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 








FIRST in the FIELD. 
] SO . FOREMOST in 
ner IVS REPUTATION 


A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


FLOUR | NO PACKET GENUINE 


| without 
AND PURVEYORS ~ these 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | Signatures Gabor don. 
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